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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 

The “ GLOBE” says :—“ Taytor Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 

finest of all species of the THzosproma, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY 

‘ OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 

“For Homa@oratus and Inva.ins we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 





To be had of Wholesale and Retail 
Drapers everywhere. 


Unsurpassed in Quality & Finish. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE AND OTHER LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE 
Minton and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
MESS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. Established 1807. 
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Part OXI, New Series.—Marcu, 1878, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
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INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCOS ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 

erseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 
“ removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 114d. and 1s. 9d. each. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL. 


FRYS COCOA 


In %-lb. and -lb, Packets. (TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL AWARDED.) 


The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is 
prepared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice 
descriptions. Purchasers should ask specially for “ Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to 


distinguish it from other varieties. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.’—Standard. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 


SEWING [OTTONS 


AT THE 


PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION, 1876; 


A Received MEDAL and AWARD for variety and general 
excellence of the CROCHET, EMBROIDERY and SEWING COTTON. 
OF ALI DRAPERS. 


JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS, 
MELTHAM MILLS, near HUDDERSFIELD. 


q NONE ARE GENUINE 
WITHOUT THE NAME 
AND TRADE-MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


Is the most 
Durable & Satisfactory 


me ; . Trimming for 
x Ladies’, Children’s, R ; N 
" and Infants’ Wardrobes. 


TO BE HAD OF DRAPEERES EVERYWHERE. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ARE COOLING 


= FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 


Sold in’ stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I. W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 


Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
> —FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 





AND SOOTHING. 


Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


ONIHLAAL 
ASWaA 





To get rid of 


BLACK BEETLES 


Use the Effectual Destroyer— 


KEATING'S POWDER 


Ask for and be sure to cbtain 


“ KEATING'S POWDER,” 


As Imitations are Noxious, and 
, fail in giving satisfaction. 




















Sold by all Chemists in Tins, 1/- & 2/6 each 


KEATING'S 


I", &2/3 


The most 
celebrated and surest 
known remedy in the world. 


LATEST MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 
22, Cold Harbour Lane, 
London, July 25, 1877. 
Your Lozenges are excellent and their bene- 
ficial effects most reliable. I strongly recommend 
them in cases of Cough and Asthma. 
J. BRINGLOE, M.R.C.S.L., L.S.A., L.M 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of al 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of al 


Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the | 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depéot, 150, Oxford Street. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible, Sold everywhere in 
1d,, 2d,, 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d,, and 5s. 
Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2s, 6d. or 5s, size, as there is a considerable saving, 


[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 
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WIND PILLS 


| Mancuester, June 13th, 1877, 
To Mr. Pacs D. Wooncock, Norwich. 

Srz,—I have found your Pills an excellent preparation 
for the Constipation and Flatulency so common in both sexes. 
They possess great advantages over other Pills. Their uni- 
formity of strength, the smallness of the dose, and the cer- 
tainty of their action, commend them to those who require a 
Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in the Stomach, exert 

| a special influence on the Liver, and also the peristaltic 
} motion of the Bowels, resulting from Chronic Indigestion 
and lack of Assimilation. The more my experience in their 
varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
appear, and many households have found a great friend in 
your preparation, for the promotion of a healthy digestion. 
Their favourable action are all that could be wished for. 
Iam, faithfully yours, THOMAS FOSTER KER, Surgeon. 


Of all Medicine Vendors at 1s. lid. and Qs. 9d. 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 





Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 13d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
all their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers ; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 98, Upper Thames 8t., London. 


GLENFIELD 


THE 
QUEEN'S 
LAUNDRESS 
SAYS THIS STARCH 
IS THE BEST 
SHE EVER 
USED. 


STARCH. 


SURGICAL WADDING, 
FOR WOUNDS, BURNS, SCALDS, ERYSIPELAS, RHEUMATISM, COUT, ALL SKIN DISEASES, AND WORN ON THE CHEST IN BRONCHITIS. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists in any quantity, and Wholesale by the pound. 


A. F. HENRY & SON, 19. & 20, Cowcross Street, London, E.C. 
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‘eT GLASS SHADES. 
3 sage ~ TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


i PLATE, SHEET, & CROWN 


WINDOW GLASS. 
GLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE DECORATION. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all dealers throtghout the World. 




















First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., Inter tational Exhibition of 1862 ; 
Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; and 
numerous ethers. 





IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and| Stained and Painted Glass 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


FOR MEMORIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


LETTERS 
PATENT. 








BY 
ROYAL 








combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors | —_ ; 

and then perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work | N a Cereea ee. = ar Ca. Tops ‘a er 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs ail to Cure the Most Inveterate imneys. Ve 
and estimates for every kind of floor and wall tiling. Specimens may be, fjy them anywhere. ** No Cure no Pay,” or send them 


seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, M. DALE, 50, John ° 
Dalton Street. London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, roo, St. | to all parts on trial or approval. 


Martin’ 5 . Li z LL 
Zee ee EATON & Co., 127, Steel House Lane, 


MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. | Birmingham. 


CHL.ORODYN E:. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE is admittea by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNSG is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNBG isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c, 

** It is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J. C, Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford, 

*T consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland. 

“Barl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from 
Her aetys Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the O remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, December Ist, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Cavtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis Brownz was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 

CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Frremay, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been 


sworn to.—See Jimes, 13th July, 1854. : c P 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls.each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
POPULAR BASS AND BARITONE SONGS. 


HE BARON OF BRENT. By Bappziry. The finest song of the season; always received with immense 
applause. No. 1, Bass; No. 2, Baritone. 2s., post free. 

‘* A powerful dramatic aria, certain to entail encore.”—Live Stock Journal, September 7th, 1877. 

** A very fine song.”—English Mechanic. 

“A song of chivalry, a worthy companion to the ‘ Warrior Bold,’ and ‘ Stirrup Cup.’ ” 


W=~ BASS SONG—SONG OF THE OLD BELL. By J. Guust. Compass A to D. A very fine song, 
admirably adapted for a bass voice. No. 1, Bass, 1s. 6d., post free. 
‘* For a good bass song nothing could be better.”—Live Stock Journal. 


UR FAITHFUL FRIENDS. By J. Guzsr. 1s. 6d., post free. 

“ A bright and ) peewee melody, suitable for a baritone voice.”—The Standard. 

** Will be found useful at social gatherings.”"—Literary World. 

* A stirring baritone song of the same popular character, which has made some of Harry Clifton’s productions such 
favourites.” —Northampton Mercury. 

“‘ Far above the average of modern compositions ; a sweeter melody or more charming accompaniment could scarcely 
be found.” —Sheffield Post. 
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Z J. GUEST, 2, Fishmonger Alley, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 











[ From “THE ATHENAEUM,” Jan. 5th, 1878. 


Dr. Doran writes to us as follows:—‘ The 
Atheneum ought not to let its fiftieth birthday pass 
without remark. Fifty years have elapsed since, on 
Wednesday, the 2nd of January, 1828, the first num. 
ber of the Atheneum was published, at the office of 
the Sphinw, in the’ Strand, near Somerset House. 
The price was 8d.; stamped, to go by post, 1s. In 
an address to the public, Mr. Silk Buckingham an. 
nounced himself as editor, and as part proprietor 
with Mr. Colburn. In the former character, Mr. 
Buckingham declared that he was alone and abso. 
lute ; in the second, that he was not <o be influenced 
in the slightest degree when judgment was to be 
pronounced on books issued from his partner’s shop 
in Conduit Street! The first number consisted of 
sixteen pages only; of these three and a half were 
occupied by advertisements. The opening article, 
an essay on the ‘Characteristics of the Present 


State of English Literature,’ took a depressing view | 
of those characteristics, and expressed a conviction | 
that contemporary authors were not under the im- | 


pulses of a passionate love for literature, but were 
men who ‘sought to gratify the caprice of the 
reigning taste, and obtain an immediate pecuniary 
reward, without reference to the good or evil that 


may result to others from their productions, or the | 


reputation which may await their names beyond the 
present century.’ After denouncing in severe terms 
the alleged worthlessness of most modern literary 


“At the close of another year the management 
of the paper was temporarily transferred to new 
hands, John Sterling becoming chief proprietor. 
This arrangement continued during the first half of 
1830, terminating in June of the same year, when 
the late Mr. Dilke issued his first number, and con- 
tinued his active editorship till 1846, but not ceasing 
then to be an occasional contributor. The Athenewmn 
was thenceforth printed by Mr. Holmes, who also 
possessed a small share in the paper. To enable its 
stamped (shilling) edition to go by post, it was 
| necessary that it should pass for a newspaper. 
| Consequently the high-priced issue contained a 
| digest of commercial intelligence, with an account 
of the corn and money markets! The earliest 
numbers of the series beginning in June gave un- 
mistakable signs of the infusion of fresh blood: 
there was also a greater variety of subjects dis- 
cussed. The paper now grew in importance and 
usefulness. The public saw that it had a purpose, 
and that its purpose was praiseworthy. With its 
higher flight and its wider range, it was fully justi- 
fied in assuming the comprehensive title in which 
the objects of the journal were significantly and 
| compactly indicated, when Mr. Dilke became editor 
and chief proprietor, under the following form, ‘The 
| Atheneum: Journal of English and Foreign Litera- 
ture, Science, and Fine Arts.’ The last number for 
the year 1830—a truly Christmas number, published 





works, the writer of the essay proclaimed a new | on the festival-day—was especially distinguished by 
mission: that of checking the superabundance of | long extracts from Moore’s forthcoming ‘Life of 
valueless works by throwing upon them the (to | Byron,’ a work for which the world was waiting 
them) intolerable light of criticism; and the first | with feverish impatience. The extracts were not 
literary review succeeding to the essay is one on | left to stand alone: they were linked together by 
Dr. Hampden’s work ‘On the Philosophical Evidences | remarks or comments from the pen of Hamilton 
of Christianity.’ Among the papers which follow is | Reynolds, whose colleagues in the number were 
a notice of Jomini’s political and military life of | Allan Cunningham, L. Ritchie, Stebbing, Dance, 














the great Napoleon ; and, in a review of ‘The British | and others. 
Almanac,’ almanacs generally, and the Company of 
Stationers in particular, are treated to well-merited 
rebukes, while the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge is praised for its successful efforts to 
stamp out old almanacs and the rubbish they con- 
tained. Next come extracts from works about to be 
published—Leigh Hunt’s ‘Lord Byron and some of 
his Contemporaries,’ and Hazlitt’s ‘ Life of Napoleon.’ 
Under the head of ‘ The Sciences,’ Dr. Arnott is de- 
servedly complimented for his ‘ Elements of Physics.’ 
After science we find ‘ Periodical Criticism,’ in which 
the Quarterly and Mr. Lockhart are buffeted for 
various offences. In the two concluding articles, 
‘The Fine Arts’ and ‘The Drama,’ the first examines 
the growing opinion ‘that the perceptions of men in 
cultivated society are sufficient, without an education 
specially to that end, to enable them to understand 
and appreciate the merit of works of art.’ The 
second article deplores the condition of the stage as 
regards its literature, but maintains that, with the 
exception of a tragic actress, the stage never pos- 
sessed at one time a more efficient company of 
players than the London theatres could furnish in 
1828. 

“Such is the summary of what is given on men, 
their works and their views, in the first number of 
the Atheneum half a century ago. At the close of 


the year, Mr. Buckingham congratulated himself | 


and the public on the position of the paper, which 
he described as ‘the largest weekly literary journal 
ever issued from the English press.’ 


| “And here let me add an illustration of the law 
| with respect to advertisements. Hitherto these an- 

nouncements, if inserted in both editions, were 
charged for as if those editions formed two journals 
| having no connection with each other. The cost of 

insertion was great, because the tax upon advertise- 

ments was enormous. Mr. Dilke announced that 
| he would insert the advertisement of the unstamped 
| edition in the stamped issue without any additional 
| charge. The Government officials at Somerset 
| House were not in the least degree moved by this 
| act of generosity; they exacted a second duty of 
| 3s. 6d. on every advertisement published in the two 
| editions of the same paper. The duty alone thus 
| amounted to 7s. 


“ Among the objects successfully accomplished in 
great part by the advocacy of the Atheneum may 
be named the abolition of the Stamp Duty and of 


that on paper. The whole of the profit was made 
over to the public. As soon as opportunity offered, 
the price of the Atheneum. was reduced from 8d. 
and ls. to 4d. and 8d.; and, at the last boon wrung 
from reluctant statesmen, the price of the Atheneum 
was reduced to 3d. It seemed a hazardous sacri- 
fice to make, but they who deliberately made it 
reaped the reward that was their due. The value 
of the paper duty remitted was hardly at the rate 
of one farthing per copy. The Atheneum, how- 
| ever, true to its tradition, remitted one penny per 
copy to its subscribers; by the act an additional 
, subscription list was obtained of 1,500 copies.” 


Annual Subscription, 13s.; by Post, 15s. 3d.; Indian Colonies and most Foreign Countries, 18, 
PUBLISHED sy JOHN FRANCIS, 20, WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 
































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Are to be found in almost every house in England. They clear from the system 
all hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys 
without the least pain or inconvenience. Persons who are suffering from head- 
ache or indigestion, whether arising from constitutional inaction, biliary dis- 
arrangement, or over-indulgence at the table, are particularly recommended to 
page wi PILLS. . They have never been known to fail in affording imme- 
iate relief. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, 1s.14d, 2s. 9d. and in family 

packets, 11s. each. 


FRENCH BEDDING, 


The most Healthy and Economical ; 
Warranted Pure and of Best Make only. 











ONE IRON BEDSTEAD, SPRING MATTRESS, WOOL MATTRESS, 
BOLSTER, AND PILLOW, FOR £2 19s. 60. 


T. NOEL, Manufacturer, 





106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





SECOND EDITION. 
New Novel by the Author of “‘ Fashion and Passion.” 


WHO IS SHE? A Mystery of Mayfair. By the Author of “Fashion and 


Passion.” 3 vols. 
New Novel by Captain Hawley Smart. 
PLAY OR PAY: A Novelette. By Captain HAWLEY SMART, Author of 


* Breezie Langton,” “ Bound to Win.” 
THE MISSING WILL. By Hexserr Broom, LL.D. 3 vols. 
PRANK RALEIGH OF WATERCOMBE: A Tale of Sport, Love, 


and Adventure. By the Author of “ Wolf Hunting in Brittany.” 3 vols. 


New Novel by Annie Thomas. 
A LAGGARD IN LOVE. By Axx Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 


Author of “ Dennis Donne.” 3 vols. 
. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Clytie.” 
THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. By Joszru Harroy. 2 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


















































NEW EDITIONS OF BOTH OF THE POPULAR NOVELS: 


THY WORLD WHELI LOST, 


By E. LYNN LYNTON (2 vols, 8vo, with Dlustrations) ; and 


MIss MISANTHROPSE, 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY (2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated by ARTHUR HOPKINS), are now ready, ant may be had at every 
Library in the kingdom, 
Small 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. lets See By Wilkie Co lins. 
R CHILDRE d PRINCE! A 8. By Wilkie Collins. 
POnORUS. FOR ARLES Ca; om | THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 


r book he re | THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 
‘The quaint and delightful little book over the recovery MAN AND WIFE. ‘By Wilkie Collins, 


of which all the hearts of his lovers are yet warm with 
"a } >» Ath | POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 
rejeteing. — _— pian in the Atheneum, eerie | MISS OR MRS.? By Wilkie Collins. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JULIET’S THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. 
GUARDIAN.” e THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. 
To be ready shortly, 3 vols. crown 8vo. THE LAW AND THE LADY. By Wilkie Collins. 
FELICIA. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
DECEIVERS EVES. vert CAMERON. PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
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HE POPENJOY ? 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
——~—— 


THE MARQUIS GOES INTO 
BROTHERTON. 


Tue poor dear old marchioness must 
have had some feeling: that she was. re- 
garded as a spy. She had promised to 
| tell everything to her eldest son, and 
though she had really nothing to tell, 
| though the marquis did in truth know all 
that there was as yet to know, still there 
grew up at Cross Hall a sort of severance 
between the unhappy old lady and her 
children. This showed itself in no diminu- 
tion of affectionate attention ; in no inten- 
tional change of manner; but there was 
a reticence about the marquis and Popenjoy 
which even she perceived, and there crept 
into her mind a feeling that Mrs. Toff 
was on her guard against her—so that on 
two occasions she almost snubbed Mrs. 
Toff. “I never see’d him, my lady; what 
more can I say?” said Mrs. Toff. “ Toff, 
' I don’t believe you wanted to see your 
master’s son and heir!” said the mar- 
chioness. Then Mrs. Toff pursed up herlips, 
and compressed her nose, and half-closed 
her eyes ; and the marchioness was sure that 
Mrs. Toff did not believe in Popenjoy. 

No one but Lord George had seen 
Popenjoy. To no eyes but his had the 
august baby been displayed. Of course 
many questions had been asked, especially 
by the old lady, but the answers to them 
had not been satisfactory, “ Dark, is he?” 
asked the marchioness. Lord George 
replied that the child was very swarthy. 
“Dear me! That isn’t like the Germains. 
The Germains were never light, but they’re 
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not swarthy. Did he talkat all?” “Not | 
a word.” “Did he play about?” “ Never 
was out of the nurse’s arms.” “ Dear me! 
Was he like Brotherton?” “I don’t think 
I am a judge of likenesses.” “He's a 
healthy child?” “TI can’t say. 
seemed to be a good deal done up with 
finery.” Then the marchioness declared 
that her younger son showed an unnatural 
indifference to the heir of the family. It } 
was manifest that she intended to accept 
the new Popenjoy, and to ally herself with 
no party base enough to entertain any 
suspicion. 

These examinations respecting the baby 
went on for the first three days of the 
week. It was Lord George’s intention to 
return to town on the Saturday, and it = 
seemed to them all to be necessary that § 
something should be arranged before that. § 
Lady Sarah thought that direct application 
should be made to her brother for proof 
of his marriage, and for a copy of the 
register of the birth of his child. She 


‘quite admitted that he would resent such 


application with the bitterest enmity. 
Bat that, she thought, must be endured. 
She argued that nothing could be done 
more friendly to the child than this. If 
all were right, the enquiry which circum- 
stances certainly demanded would be made 
while he could not feel it. If no such 
proof were adduced now, there would 
certainly be trouble, misery, and perhaps 
ruin, in coming years. If the necessary 
evidence were forthcoming, then no one 
would wish to interfere further. There f 
might be ill blood on their brother's part, § 
but there would be none on theirs. | 
Neither Lord George nor their younger 
sister gainsaid this altogether. Neither 
of them denied the necessity of enquiry. § 
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But they desired to temporise; and then, 
how was the enquiry to be made? Who 
was to bell the cat? And how should they 
go on when the marquis refused to take 
any heed of them—as, of course, he would 
do? Lady Sarah saw at once that they 
must employ a lawyer; but what lawyer ? 
Old Mr. Stokes, the family attorney, was 
the only lawyer they. knew. But Mr. 
Stokes was Lord Brotherton’s lawyer, and 
would hardly consent to be employed 
against his own client. Lady Sarah sug- 
gested that Mr. Stokes might be induced 
to explain to the marquis that these 
enquiries should be made for his, the 
marquis’s, own benefit. But Lord George 
felt that this was impossible. It was 
evident that Lord George would be afraid 
to ask Mr. Stokes to undertake the work. 

At last it came to be understood among 
them, that they must have some friend to 
act with them. There could be no doubt 
who that friend should be. “ As to inter- 
fering,” said Lady Sarah, speaking of the 
dean, “he will interfere, whether we ask 
him to or not. His daughter is as much 


affected as anybody; and if I understand 
him, he is not the man to see any interest 
of his own injured by want of care.” Lord 


George shook his head, but yielded. He 
greatly disliked the idea of putting him- 
self into the dean’s hands; of becoming 
a creature of the dean’s. He felt the dean 
to be stronger than himself, endowed with 
higher spirit and more confident hopes. 
But he also felt that, the dean was—the 
son of a stable-keeper. Though he had 
professed to his brother that he could own 
the fact without shame, still he was 
ashamed. It was not the dean’s parentage 
that troubled him so much as a conscious- 
ness of some defect, perhaps only of the 
absence of some quality, which had been 
caused by that parentage. The man 
looked like a gentleman, but still there 
was a smell of the stable. Feeling this 
rather than knowing it, Lord George 
resisted for a while the idea of joining 
forces with the dean; but when it was 
suggested to him, as an alternative, that he 
himself must go to Mr. Stokes and ex- 
plain his suspicions in the lawyer’s room, 
then he agreed that, as a first step, he 
would consult the dean. The dean, no 
doubt, would have his own lawyer, who 
would not care a fig for the marquis. 

It was thought by them at Cross Hall 
that the dean would come over to them, 
knowing that his son-in-law was in the 
country; but the dean did not come, 





probably waiting for the same compliment 
from Lord George. On the Friday Lord 
George rode into Brotherton early, and 
was at the deanery by eleven o’clock. “I 
thought I should see you,” said the dean, 
in his pleasantest manner. ‘Of course, I 
heard from Mary that you were down 
here. Well; what do you think of it all?” 

“Tt is not pleasant.” 

“Tf you mean your brother, I am bouni 
to say, that he is very unpleasant. Of 
course you have seen him? ” 

“Yes, I have seen him.” 

* And her ladyship P ” 

“No. He said that as I do not speak 
Italian it would be no good.” 

** And he seemed to think,” said the dean, 
“that as I do speak Italian it would be dan- 
gerous. Nobody has seen her then? ” 

“* Nobody.” 

“That promises well! 
lord P” 

“He was brought down to me.” 

“That was gracious! Well; what of 
him. Did he look like a Popenjoy ?” 

“ He is a nasty little black thing.” 

“*T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ And looks Well, I don’t want 
to abuse the poor child, and God knows, 
if he is what he pretends to be, I would 
do anything to serve him.” 

“ That’s just it, George,” said the dean, 
seriously—very seriously, and with his 
kindest manner, being quite “disposed to 
make himself agreeable to Lord George, 
if Lord George would be agreeable to him. 
“That’s just it. If we were certified as 
to that, what would we not do for the 
child in spite of the father’s brutality ? 
There is no dishonesty on our side, George. 
You know of me, and I know of you, that 
if every tittle of the evidence of that 
child’s birth were in the keeping of either 
of us, so that it could be destroyed on the 
moment, it should be made as public as 
the winds of heaven to-morrow, so that it 
was true evidence. If he be what he 
pretends to be, who would interfere with 
him? But if he be not?” 

“ Any suspicion of that kind is unworthy 
of us; except on very strong ground.” 

“True. But if there be very strong 
ground, it is equally true that such sus- 
picion is our duty. Look at the case. 
When was it that he told you that he was 
going to be married? About six months 
since, as far as my memory goes.” 

“ He said, ‘I am to be marred.’ ” 

“That is speaking in the future tense ; 
and now he claims to have been married 
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two or three years ago. Has he ever 
attempted to explain this ?” 

“ He has not said a word about it. He 
is quite unwilling to talk about himself.” 

“T daresay. But a man in such cir- 
cumstances must be made to talk about 
himself. You and I are so placed that, if 
we did not make him talk about himself, 
we ought to be made to make him do so. 
He may be deceitful if he pleases. He 
may tell you and me fibs without end. 
And he may give us much trouble by 
doing so. Such trouble is the evil conse- 
quence of having liars in the world.” 
Lord George winced at the rough word 
as applied by inference to his own brother. 
“ But liars themselves are always troubled 
by their own lies. If he chooses to tell 
you that on a certain day he is about to 
be married, and afterwards springs a two- 
year-old child upon you as legitimate, you 
are bound to think that there is some 
deceit. You cannot keep yourself from 
knowing that there is falsehood; and if 
falsehood, then probably fraud. Is it likely 
that a man with such privileges, and such 

roperty insured to a legitimate son, would 
allow the birth of such a child to be slurred 
over without due notice of it? You say 
that suspicion on our part without strong 
ground would be unworthy of us. I agree 
with you. But I ask you whether the 
grounds are not so strong as to force us 
to suspect. Come,” he continued, as Lord 
George did not answer at once; “let us 
be open to each other, knowing as each 
does that the other means to do what is 
right. Do not you suspect ? ” 

“T do,” said Lord George. 

“And so do I. And I mean to learn 
the trath.” 

“But how?” 

“ That is for us to consider; but of one 
thing I am quite sure. I am quite certain 
that we must not allow ourselves to be 
afraid of your brother. To speak the 
truth, as it must be spoken, he is a bully, 
George.” 

“J would rather you would not abuse 
him, sir.” 

“ Speak ill of him I must. His character 
is bad, and I have to speak of it. 
a bully. He set himself to work to put 
me down when I did myself the honour 
to call on him, because he felt that my 
connexion with you would probably make 
me an enemy to him. [I intend that he 
cannot put me down. He is undoubtedly 
Lord Brotherton. He is the owner of a 
wide property. He has many privileges 
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and much power, with which I cannot 
interfere. But there is a limit to them. 
If he havea legitimate son, those privileges 
will be that son’s property, but he has to 
show to the world that that son is legiti- 
mate. When a man marries before all the 
world, in his own house, and a child is 
born to him as I may say openly, the 
proofs are there of themselves. No bring- 
ing up of evidence is necessary. The thing 
is simple, and there is no suspicion and no 
enquiry. But he has done the reverse of 
this, and now flatters himself that he can 
cow those who are concerned by a domi- 
neering manner. He must be made to 
feel that this will not prevail.” 

“ Sarah thinks that he should be invited 
to produce the necessary certificates.” 
Lord George, when he dropped his sister’s 
title in speaking of her to the dean, must 
have determined that very familiar in- 
tercourse with the dean was a necessity. 

“Lady Sarah is always right. That 
should be the first step. But will you 
invite him to do so? How shall the 
matter be broken to him?” 

“ She thinks a lawyer should do it.” 

“Tt must be done either by you or by a 
lawyer.” Lord George looked very blank. 
“Of course, if the matter were left in my 
hands—if I had to do it—I should not do 
it personally. The question is, whether 
you might not in the first instance write 
to him?” 

“He would not notice it.” 

“Very likely not. Then we must employ 
a lawyer.” 

The matter was altogether so distasteful 
to Lord George, that more than once 
during the interview he almost made up 
his mind that he would withdraw alto- 
gether from the work, and at any rate 
appear to take it for granted that the 
child was a real heir, an undoubted 
Popenjoy. But then, as often, the dean 
showed him that he could not so withdraw 
himself. ‘ You will be driven,” said the 
dean, “‘to express your belief, whatever 
it may be; and if you think that there 
has been foul play, you cannot deny that 
you think so.” It was at last decided 
that Lord George should write a letter to 
his brother, giving all the grounds, not of 
his own suspicion, but which the world 
at large would have for suspecting; and 
earnestly imploring that proper evidence 
as to his brother’s marriage and as to the 
child’s birth, might be produced. Then, 
if this letter should not be attended to, a 
lawyer should be employed. The dean 
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named his own lawyer, Mr. Battle, of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Lord George having 
once yielded, found it convenient to yield 
throughout. Towards the end of the 
interview the dean suggested that he 
would “ throw a few words together,” or, in 
other language, write the letter which his 
son-in-law would have to sign. This sug- 
gestion was also accepted by Lord George. 

The two men were together for a couple 
of hours, and then, after lunch, went out 
together into the town. Each felt that he 
was now more closely bound to the other 
than ever. The dean was thoroughly 
pleased that it should be so. He intended 
his son-in-law to be the marquis, and 
being sanguine as well as pugnacious, 
looked forward to seeing that time him- 
self. Such a man as the marquis would 
probably die early, whereas he himself 
was full of health. There was nothing he 
would not do to make Lord George’s life 
pleasant, if only Lord George would be 
pleasant to him, and submissive. But Lord 
George himself was laden with many regrets. 
He had formed a conspiracy against the 
head of his own family, and his brother 
conspirator was the son of a stable-keeper. 
It might be also that he was conspiring 
against his own legitimate nephew; and 
if so, the conspiracy would of course fail, 
and he would be stigmatised for ever 
among the Germains as the most sordid 
and vile of the name. 

The dean’s house was in the Close, 
joined on to the cathedral, a covered 
stone pathway running between the two. 
The nearest way from the deanery to the 
High-street was through the cathedral, the 
transept of which could be entered by 
crossing the passage. The dean and his 
son-in-law on this occasion went through 
the building to the west entrance, and 
there stood for a few minutes in the street, 
while the dean spoke to men who were 
engaged on certain repairs of the fabric. 
In doing this they all went out into the 
middle of the wide street in order that 
they might look up at the work which 
was being done. While they were there, 
suddenly an open carriage, with a pos- 
tillion, came upon them unawares, and 
they had to retreat out of the way. As 
they did so they perceived that Lord 
Brotherton was in the carriage, enveloped 
in furs, and that a lady, more closely en- 
veloped even than himself, was by his 
side. It was evident to them that he had 
recognised them. Indeed he had been in 
the act of raising his hand to greet his 





brother when he saw the dean. They had 
both bowed to him, while the dean, who had 
the readier mind, raised his hat to the lady. 
But the marquis steadily ignored them. 
“ That’s your sister-in-law,” said the dean. 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“There is no other lady here with 
whom he could be driving. I am pretty 
sure that it is the first time that either of 
them has been in Brotherton.” 

“T wonder whether he saw us.” 

“Of course he saw us. He cut me 
from fixed purpose, and you because I 
was with you. I shall not disturb him by 
any further recognition.” Then they went 
on about their business, and in the after- 
noon, when the dean had thrown his few 
words together, Lord George rode back to 
Cross Hall. “Let the letter be sent at 
once, but date it from London.” These 
were the last words the dean said to him. 

It was the marquis and his wife. All 
Brotherton heard the news. She had 
absolutely called at a certain shop, and 
the marquis had condescended to be her 
interpreter. All Brotherton was now sure 
that there was a new marchioness, a fact 
as to which a great part of Brotherton 
had hitherto entertained doubts. And it 
seemed that this act of condescension in 
stopping at a Brotherton shop was so much 
appreciated, that all the former faults of 
the marquis were to be condoned on that 
account. If only Popenjoy could be taken 
to a Brotherton pastrycook, and be got to 
eat a Brotherton bun, the marquis would 
become the most popular man in the 
neighbourhood, and the undoubted pro- 
genitor of a long line of marquises to 
come. A little kindness after continued 
cruelty will always win a dog’s heart; 
some say, also a woman’s. It certainly 
seemed to be the way to win Brotherton. 


LADY SUSANNA IN LONDON. 


In spite of the caution which he had 
received from his friend and cousin Mrs. 
Houghton, Jack De Baron did go to 
Munster Court during the absence of 
Lord George, and there did encounter 
Lady Susanna. And Mrs. Houghton her- 
self, though she had given such excellent 
advice, accompanied him. She was of 
course anxious to see Lady Susanna, who 
had always especially disliked her; and 
Jack himself was desirous of making the 
acquaintance of a lady who had been, he 
was assured, sent up to town on purpose 
to protect the young wife from his wiles. 
Both Mrs. Houghton and Jack had become 
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very intimate in Munster Court, and there 
was nothing strange in their dropping in 
together even before lunch. Jack was of 
course introduced to Lady Susanna. The 
two ladies grimaced at each other, each 
knowing the other’s feeling towards her- 
self. Mary having suspected that Lady 
Susanna had been sent for in reference to 
this special friend, determined on being 
specially gracious to Jack. She had 
already, since Lady Susanna’s arrival, 
told that lady that she was able to manage 
her own little affairs. Lady Susanna had 
said an unfortunate word as to the un- 
necessary expense of four wax candles, 
when they two were sitting alone in the 
drawing-room. Lady George had said that 
it was pretty. Lady Susanna had expos- 
tulated gravely, and then Lady George 
had spoken out. ‘“ Dear Susanna, do let 
me manage my own little affairs.” Of 
course the words had rankled, and of 
course the love which the ladies bore to 
each other had not been increased. Lady 
George was now quite resolved to show 
dear Susanna that she was not afraid of 
her duenna. 

“We thought we’d venture to see if 
you'd give us lunch,” said Mrs. Houghton. 

“ Delightful!” exclaimed Lady George. 
“There’s nothing to eat; but you won't 
mind that.” 

“Not in the least,” said Jack. “I 
always think the best lunch in the world 
is a bit of the servants’ dinner. It’s always 
the best meat, and the best cooked, and 
the hottest served.” 

There was plenty of lunch from what- 
soever source it came, and the three young 
people were very merry. Perhaps they 
were a little noisy. Perhaps there was a 
little innocent slang in their conversation. 
Ladies do sometimes talk slang, and per- 
haps the slang was encouraged for the 
special edification of Lady Susanna. But 
slang was never talked at Manor Cross 
or Cross Hall, and was odious to Lady 
Susanna. When Lady George declared 
that some offending old lady ought to be 
‘jumped upon,” Lady Susanna winced 
visibly. When Jack told Lady George 
that “she was the woman to do it,” Lady 
Susanna shivered almost audibly. “Is 
anything the matter?” asked Lady George, 
perhaps not quite innocently. 

It seemed to Lady Susanna that these 
visitors were never going away, and yet 
this was the very man as to whom her 
brother had cautioned her! And what 
an odious man he was—in Lady Susanna’s 





estimation! A puppy—an absolute puppy! 
Good-looking, impudent, familiar, with a 
light visage, and continually smiling! All 
those little gifts, which made him so 
pleasant to Lady George, were stains and 
blemishes in the eyes of Lady Susanna. 
To her thinking, a man—at any rate a 
gentleman—should be tall, dark, grave, 
and given to silence rather than to much 
talk. This Jack chattered about every- 
thing, and hardly opened his mouth with- 
out speaking slang. About half-past 
three, when they had been chattering in 
the drawing-room for an hour, after 
having chattered over their lunch for a 
previous hour, Mrs. Houghton made a 
most alarming proposition. ‘‘ Let us all go 
to Berkeley-square and play bagatelle.” 

“By all means,” said Jack. ‘“ Lady 
George, you owe me two new hats 
already.” ; 

Playing bagatelle for new hats! Lady 
Susanna felt that if ever there could come 
a time in which interference would be 
necessary, that time had come now. She 
had resolved that she would be patient; that 
she should not come down as an offended 
deity upon Lady George, unless some 
sufficient crisis should justify such action. 
But now surely, if ever, she must inter- 
pose. Playing at bagatelle with Jack De 
Baron for new hats, and she with the 
prospect before her of being Marchioness 
of Brotherton! “It’s only one,” said 
Lady George, gaily, “and I daresay I'll 
win that back to-day. Will you come, 
Susanna? ” 

“Certainly not,” said Lady Susanna, 
very grimly. They all looked at her, and 
Jack De Baron raised his eyebrows, and 
sat for a moment motionless. Lady 
Susanna knew that Jack De Baron was 
intending to ridicule her. Then she 
remembered that should this perverse 
young woman insist upon going to Mrs. 
Honughton’s house with so objectionable 
a@ companion, her duty to her brother 
demanded that she also should go. “I 
mean,” said Lady Susanna, “that I had 
rather not go.” 

“ Why not? ” asked Mary. 

“T do not think that playing bagatelle 
for new hats is—is—the best employment in 
the world, either for a lady or for a gentle- 
man.” The words were hardly out of her 
mouth before she herself felt that they 
were overstrained, and more than even 
this occasion demanded. 

“Then we will only play for gloves,” 
said Mary. Mary was not a woman to bear 
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with impunity such an assault as had been 
made on her. 

“Perhaps you will not mind giving it 
up till George comes back,” said Lord 
George’s sister. 

“] shall mind very much. I will go up 
and get ready. You can do as you please.” 
So Mary left the room, and Lady Susanna 
followed her. 

“She means to have her own way,” said 
Jack, when he was alone with his cousin. 

“She is not at all what I took her to 
be,” said Mrs. Houghton. “The fact is, 
one cannot know what a girl is as long as 
a girl is a girl. It is only when she’s 
married that she begins to speak out.” 
Jack hardly agreed with this, thinking 
that some girls he had known had learned 
to speak out before they were married. 

They all went out together to walk 
across the parks to Berkeley-square, orders 
being left that the brougham should follow 
them later in the afternoon. Lady Susanna 
had at last resolved that she also would 
go. The very fact of her entering Mrs. 
Houghton’s house was disagreeable to her; 
but she felt that duty called her. And, 
after all, when they got to Berkeley-square 
no bagatelle was played at all. - But the 
bagatelle would almost have been better 
than what occurred. A small parcel was 
lying on the table, which was found to 
contain a pack of picture-cards made for 
the telling of fortunes, and which some 
acquaintance had sent to Mrs. Houghton. 
With these they began telling each other’s 
fortune, and it seemed to Lady Susanna 
that they were all as free with lovers and 
sweethea ts as though the two ladies had 
been housemaids, instead of being the 
wives of steady, well-born husbands. 
“That’s a dark man, with evil designs, a 
wicked tongue, and no money,” said Mrs. 
Houghton, as a combination of cards lay 
in Lady George’s lap. ‘Jack, the lady 
with light hair is only flirting with you. 
She doesn’t care for you one bit.” 

“T daresay not,” said Jack. 

“And yet she’ll trouble you awfully. 
Lady Susanna, will you have your fortune 
told?” 

“No,” said Lady Susanna, very shortly. 

This went on for an hour before the 
brougham came, during the latter half of 
which Lady Susanna sat without once 
opening her lips. If any play could have 
been childish, it was this play; but to her it 
was horrible. And they all sat so near to- 
gether, and that man was allowed to put 
cards into her brother’s wife’s hand and 





to take them out, just as though they 
had been brother and sister, or playfellows 
all their days. And then, as they were 
going down to the brougham, the odious 
man got Lady George aside and whispered 
to her for two minutes. Lady Susanna 
did not hear a word of their whispers, 
but knew that they were devilish. And 
so she would have thought if she had 
heard them. “You're going to catch it, 
Lady George,” Jack had said. “There’s 
somebody else will catch something if she 
makes herself disagreeable,” Lady George 
had answered. “I wish I could be in- 
visible and hear it,” had been Jack’s last 
words. 

“My dear Mary,” said Lady Susanna, 
as soon as they were seated, “you are 
very young.” 

“That’s a fault that will mend of 
itself.” 

** Too quickly, as you will soon find ; but 
in the meantime, as you are a married 
woman, should you not be careful to 
guard against the indiscretions of youth?” 

“Well, yes; I suppose I ought,” said 
Mary, after a moment of mock con- 
sideration. “ But thenif I were unmarried 
I ought to do just the same. It’sa kind 
of thing that is a matter of course without 
talking about it.” She had firmly made 
up her mind that she would submit in no 
degree to Lady Susanna, and take from 
her no scolding. Indeed, she had come 
to a firm resolve long since that she would 
be scolded by no one but her husband— 
and by him as little as possible. Now 
she was angry with him because he had 
sent this woman to watch her, and was 
determined that he should know that, 
though she would submit to him, she would 
not submit to his sister. The moment for 
asserting herself had now come. 

“A young married woman,” said the 
duenna, “owes it to her husband to be 
peculiarly careful. She has his happiness 
and his honour in her hands.” 

‘* And he has hers. It seems to me that 
all these things are matters of course.” 

“They should be, certainly,” said Lady 
Susanna, hardly knowing how to go on 
with her work ; a little afraid of her com- 
panion, but still very intent. “ But it will 
sometimes happen that a young person does 
not quite know what is right and what is 
wrong.” 

*‘And sometimes it happens that old 
people don’t know. There was Major 
Jones had his wife taken away from him 
the other day by the court, because he was 
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always beating her, and he was fifty. I 
read all about it in the papers. I think the 
old people are just as bad as the young.” 

Lady Susanna felt that her approaches 
were being cut off from her, and that she 
must rush at once against the citadel if 
she meant to take it. “Do you think 
that playing bagatelle is—nice P ” 

“Yes, I do; very nice.” 

‘Do you think George would like your 
playing with Captain De Baron?” 

“Why not with Captain De Baron?” 
said Mary, turning round upon her as- 
sailant with absolute ferocity. 

“T don’t think he would like it. And 
then that fortune-telling! If you will 
believe me, Mary, it was very improper.” 

“TI will not believe anything of the 
kind. Improper! a joke about a lot of 
picture-cards !” 

“*Tt was all about love and lovers,” said 
Lady Susanna, not quite knowing how to 
express herself, but still sure that she was 
right. 

“Oh, what a mind you must have, 
Susanna, to pick wrong out of that! All 
about love and lovers! So are books and 
songs and plays at the theatre. I suppose 
you didn’t understand that it was in- 
tended as a burlesque on fortune-telling ?” 


“And I am quite sure George wouldn’t 
like the kind of slang you were talking 
with Captain De Baron at lunch.” 

“If George does not like anything he 
had better tell me so, and not depute you 


to do it for him. If he tells me to do 
anything, I shall doit. If you tell me, I 
shall pay no attention to it whatever. 
You are here as my guest, and not as my 
governess; and I think your interference 
very impertinent.” This was strong lan- 
guage, so strong that Lady Susanna found 
it impossible to continue the conversation 
at that moment. Nothing, indeed, was said 
between them during the whole afternoon, 
or at dinner, or in the evening, till Lady 
Susanna had taken up her candlestick. 

There had been that most clearly de- 
clared of all war which is shown by 
absolute silence. But Lady Susanna, as 
she was retiring to rest, thought it might 
be wise to make a little effort after peace. 
She did not at all mean to go back from 
what charges she had made. She had no 
idea of owning herself to be wrong. But 
perhaps she could throw a little oil upon 
the waters. ‘‘Of course,” she said, “I 
should not have spoken as I have done 
but for my great love for George and my 
regard for you.” 





“As far as I am concerned, I think it a 
mistaken regard,” said Mary. ‘Of course 
I shall tell George; but even to him I 
shall say that I will not endure any 
authority but his own.” 

“ Will you hear me?” 

“No, not on this subject. You have 
accused me of behaving improperly—with 
that man.” 

**T do think,” began Lady Susanna, not 
knowing how to pick her words in this 
emergency, fearing to be too strong, and 
at the same time conscious that weakness 
would be folly—‘“I do think that 
anything like—likée—like flirting is so 
very bad!” 

“Susanna,” said Lady George, with a 
start as she heard the odious words, “as 
far as I can help it, I will never speak to 
you again.” There certainly had been no 
oil thrown upon the waters as yet. 

The next day was passed almost in 
absolute silence. It was the Friday, and 
each of them knew that Lord George 
would be home on the morrow. The 
interval was so short that nothing could 
be gained by writing to him. Hach had 
her own story to tell, and each must wait 
till he should be there to hear it. Mary, 
with a most distant civility, went through 
her work of hostess. Lady Susanna made 
one or two little efforts to subdue her; 
but, failing, soon gave up the endeavour. 
In the afternoon Aunt Ju called with her 
niece, but their conversation did not lessen 
the breach. Then Lady Susanna went 
out alone in the brougham ; but that had 
been arranged beforehand. They ate their 
dinner in silence, in silence read their 
books, and met in silence at the breakfast- 
table. At three o’clock Lord George came 
home, and then Mary, running downstairs, 
took him with her into the dining-room. 
There was one embrace, and then she 
began. “George,” she said, “you must 
never have Susanna here again.” 

“ Why?” said he. 

**She has insulted me. She has said 
things so nasty that I cannot repeat them, 
even to you. She has accused me to my face 
—of flirting. I won’t bear it from her. If 
you said it, it would kill me; but of 
course you can say what you please. But 
she shall not scold me, and tell me that I 
am this and that, because I am not as 
solemn as she is, George. Do you believe 
that I have ever—flirted ?” She was so 
impetuous that he had been quite unable 
to stop her. ‘“‘Did you mean that she 
should behave to me like that ?” 
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“This is very bad,” he said. 

“What is very bad? Is it not bad that 
she should say such things to me as that P 
= you going to take her part against 
me?” 

“Dearest Mary, you seem to be excited.” 

“Of course I am excited. Would you 
wish me to have such things as that said 
to me, and not to be excited? You are 
not going to take part against me P ” 

“*T have not heard her yet.” 

‘Will you believe heragainst me? Will 
she be able to make you believe that I have 
—flirted ? If so, then it is all over.” 

“What is all over?” 

“Oh George, why did you marry me, 
if you cannot trust me ?” 

“Who says that I do not trust you? I 
suppose the truth is you have been a little 
—flighty.” 

“Been what? I suppose you mean the 
same thing. I have talked and laughed, 
and been amused, if that means being 
flighty. She thinks it wicked to laugh, 
and calls it slang if every word doesn’t 
come out of the grammar. You had 


better go and hear her, since you will say 
nothing more to me.” 
Lord George thought so too; but he 


stayed for a few moments in the dining- 
room, during which he stooped over his 
wife, who had thrown herself into an arm- 
chair, and kissed her. As he did so she 
merely shook her head, but made no re- 
sponse to his caress. Then he slowly 
strode away, and went upstairs. 

What took place there need not be re- 
corded at length. Lady Susanna did not 
try to be mischievous. She spoke much 
of Mary’s youth, and expressed a strong 
opinion that Captain De Baron was not 
a fit companion for her. She was very 
urgent against the use of slang, and said 
almost harderthingsof Mrs. Houghton than 
she did of Jack. She never had meant 
to imply that Mary had allowed improper 
attentions from the gentleman, but that 
Mary, being young, had not known what 
attentions were proper and what improper. 
To Lady Susanna the whole matter was so 
serious that she altogether dropped the 
personal quarrel. “Of course, George,” 
she said, “young people do not like to be 

‘told; but it has to be done. And I must 
say that Mary likes it as little as any per- 
son that I have ever known.” 

This multiplicity of troubles falling 
together on to the poor man’s back almost 
crushed him. He had returned to town 
full of that terrible letter which he had 





pledged himself to write; but the letter 
was already driven out of his head for the 
time. It was essentially necessary that he 
should compose this domestic trouble, and 
of course he returned to his wife. Equally 
of course after a little time she prevailed. 
He had to tell her that he was sure that 
she never flirted. He had to say that she 
did not talk slang. He had to protest 
that the fortune-telling cards were abso- 
lutely innocent. Then she condescended 
to say that she would for the present be 
civil to Susanna; but even while saying 
that she protested that she would never 
again have her sister-in-law as a guest in 
the house. ‘‘ You don’t know, George, 
even yet, all that she said to me, or in 
what sort of way she behaved.” 





OF FIDDLERS. 


Tue violinist is now an esteemed per- 
sonage, but in his original condition, when 
he was known simply as a fiddler, he was 
the subject of much scornful consideration 
and severe usage. His instrument was 
thought to be of too vulgar a kind to be 
employed upon refined occasions—it was 
not proper for a concert, although it did 
well enough as an aid to dancing, or an 
incentive to mirth at fairs and festivals, 
wakes and weddings. The fiddler’s pre- 
sence, indeed, could scarcely be dispensed 
with at these celebrations, and the nobles 
and magnates of the time were wont to 
number the humble musicians among their 
retainers aud domestic servants, bestowing 
small stipends upon them, with cloaks and 
badges displaying the cognisance or arms 
of the family. The fiddlers were much in 
the situation of the players, and, like them, 
probably had permission to stroll and 
tender their services in different places, 
with an understanding that their master 
or patron had the first claim upon their 
allegiance. 

In an old play called The Return from 
Parnassus, or The Scourge of Simony, 1606, 
one of the characters thus addresses a com- 
pany of fiddlers who seek payment for 
their performance: “ Faith, fellow-fiddlers, 
here is no silver found in this place; no, 
not so much as the usual Christmas enter- 
tainment of musicians—a black jack of beer 
and a Christmas pye.” 

John Earle, Bishop of Worcester and 
afterwards of Salisbury, who published in 
1628 his Micro-cosmographie—a curious 
collection of essays and sketches—has 
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humorously portrayed a poor fiddler of 
his period. The unfortunate performer is 
described as “one that rubs two sticks 
together, as the Indians strike fire, and 
rubs a poor living out of it.” He is but 
little above a beggar; he is often hungry, 
and is apt sometimes to win a broken pate 
for his pains; “otherwise his life is so 
many fits of mirth, and ’tis some mirth to 
see him. A good feast shall draw him 
five miles by the nose, and you shall 
track him again by the scent. His other 
pilgrimages are fairs and good houses, 
where his devotion is great to the Christ- 
mas ; and no man loves good times better. 
He is in league with the tapsters for the wor- 
shipful of the inn, whom he torments next 
morning with his art, and has their name 
more perfect than their men.” Further, 
it is said of him that he prefers a new 
song to a new jacket, that he domineers 
at country weddings and Whitsun diver- 
sions, and that he hates naturally the 
Puritan as an enemy to his mirth. The 
description concludes quaintly: ‘The rest 
of him is drunk and in the stocks.” 

Our old English writers frequently 
allude to the performance of music in 
hostelries and taverns. The travellers of 
the sixteenth century who sought their 
ease in an inn, were usually offered the 
solace of sweet sounds among other 
sources of refreshment. Fynes Moryson, 
in his Itinerary, published in 1617, and con- 
taining his “ ten years’ travel through Ger- 
many, Bohmerland, Switzerland, Nether- 
land, Denmark, Poland, Itaiy, Turkey, 
France, England, Scotland, and Ireland,” 
furnishes a particular account of hotel 
life, manners, and customs at that time. 
It seems that musicians were attached to 
the more important inns, and might be 
classed among the servants and retainers 
of the house. Bishop Earle’s statement 
as to the fiddler being in league with the 
tapster, is so far confirmed by Moryson. 
While the guest dines, “if he has com- 
pany especially, he shall be offered music, 
which he may freely take or refuse; and 
if he be solitary, the musicians will give 
him the good-day with music in the 
morning.” The price to be paid for this 
portion of his entertainment is not men- 
tioned. It is included perhaps in the 
general reckoning, which the guest is to 
receive in writing at night or in the 
morning after breakfast, and which, “ if it 
seems unreasonable, the host will satisfy 
him either for the due price or by abating 
part, especially if the servant deceive him 





in any way, which one of experience wil: 
soon find.” 

The popularity of the fiddle, its presence 
at merrymakings, and the aid it furnished 
to the pleasure of tho public, excited the 
indignation of the Puritans. In due time 
the fiddler shared the fate of the player, and 
was silenced and proscribed. An ordinance 
passed in 1658 contained the following 
clause: “ And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that if any person or 
persons commonly called fiddlers or min- 
strels shall, at any time after the said first 
day of July, be taken playing, fiddling, and 
making music in any inn, ale-house, or 
tavern, or shall be taken proffering them- 
selves, or desiring or entreating any person 
or persons to hear them play or make 
music in any of the places aforesaid, that 
every such person and persons so taken 
shall be judged, and are hereby adjudged 
and declared to be rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars, and shall be proceeded 
against and punished as rogues, vagabonds, 
and sturdy beggars within the said statute ; 
any law, statute, or usage to the con- 
trary hereof in any wise notwithstanding.” 
Roundhead prejudices are confessed in the 
invectives of Hudibras against Crowdero 
and his profession, and reference is made 
to the ordinance against fiddling in the 
lines— 

He and that engine of vile noise, 

On which illegally he plays, 

Shall dictum factum both be brought 

To condign punishment as they ought, &c. 


But no ordinance or Act of Parliament 
could abolish music or wholly suppress the 
fiddlers. They led proscribed lives, but 
still they lived. The theatres were closed 
against them ; they might no longer occupy 
the music-room or the balcony above the 
stage, and provide harmonious accompani- 
ments to the more important transactions 
of the drama. Nor could they now 
appear in the palaces or mansions of the 
great upon the occasion of balls, banquets, 
or other festivals. They had faller upon 
sad, straitlaced, psalm-singing times. They 
could only play in a furtive, subdued way, 
in whispers, as it were. They hid their 
instruments under their ragged cloaks, 
and haunted the tavern doors, or peered 
in at the low windows of inns, not only 
because of the gratifying odours of mulled 
wine and cooked meats, or in envy of the 
warmth of the chimney corners, but in 
quest of a merry gentleman or two who 
might care for a tune by way of adding 
relish to their supper. ‘‘ Will you have any 
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music, gentlemen?” humbly asked the 

or fiddlers, sliding into the warm room 
and the hopeful presence of the merry 
gentlemen. They crept about in pairs, we 
are told, and were glad to accept the 
humblest dole in payment for their strains. 
But oftentimes these mendicant artists 
met with very insulting rebuffs from those 
who were disinclined to listen, or were 
without music in themselves, “‘ nor moved 
by concord of sweet sounds.” 

Sometimes the habit of leading this 
wandering existence developed a taste for 
it; or the musicians could not or would not 
rise again to the position from which they 
had fallen, and continued therefore to be 
vagrants, long after the necessity for 
vagrancy had completely passed away. 
It. is told of Thomas Eccles, a member of 
a family famed for their musical gifts 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—(John Eccles set to music, 
among other works, Congreve’s Ode to 
St. Cecilia and his masque The Judgment 
of Paris)—that he passed his whole life as 
@ mendicant or street-musician. One who 
knew him and was, on the authority of 
Sir John Hawkins, “a good judge of 
music,” relates: “‘ It was about the month 
of November in the year 1735, that I with 
some friends were met to spend the 
even at a tavern in the City, when this 
man (Thomas Eccles), in a mean but decent 
garb, was introduced to us by the waiter. 
Immediately upon opening the door I 
heard the twang of one of his strings 
from under his coat, which was accom- 
panied with the question : ‘Gentlemen, will 
you please to hear any music?’ Our 
curiosity and the modesty of the man’s 
deportment inclined us to say Yes; and 
music he gave us, such as | had never 
heard before, nor shall again under the 
same circumstances. With as fine and 
delicate a hand as I ever heard, he played 
the whole fifth and ninth solo of Corelli, 
two songs of Mr. Handel, Del minnaciar 
in Otho, and Spero si mio caro bene in 
Admetus; in short, his performance was 
such as would command the attention of 
the nicest ear, and left us, his anditors, 
much at a loss to guess what it was that 
constrained him to seek his living in a 
way so disreputable. He made no secret 
of his name. He said he was the youngest 
of three brothers, and that Henry, the 
middle one, had been his master, and was 
then in the service of the king of France.” 
Enquiry concerning Thomas Eccles led to 


and addicted to drinking. He lived in 
Butcher-row, near Temple-bar, and was 
well known to the musicians of his time, 
who thought themselves disgraced by his 
proceedings. It seems that this state of 
musical mendicancy was commonly known 
as “ going a-busking.” One of the Leges 
Conviviales drawn up by Ben Jonson, and 
inscribed in gold letters in the Apollo 
Room of the Devil Tavern, forbade the 
admission of such persons as fiddlers into 
the assembly. 

With the restoration of Charles the 
Second, the players and the fiddlers were 
relieved of their disabilities, and allowed 
to enjoy their own again. The king’s 
return, indeed, had a most important effect 
upon both music and the drama. Choral 
services were re-established in the churches, 
and a new kind of ecclesiastical music was 
introduced. The violin now began to 
take rank among musical instruments. 
It was summoned from the tavern to the 
concert-room. Viols of various sizes, 
specially tuned, were now joined with 
Intes, harps, cornets, and pipes, to com- 
plete a numerous orchestra. ‘A concert 
of viols” became a technical term in 
music. Charles the Second, in imitation 
of Louis the Fourteenth, established a 
band of violins. Tom Durfey’s song of 
Four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a row, 
published in his Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
was written in ridicule of the famous band 
of the French king, which Lully con- 
ducted. Charles the Second’s band was 
led by Thomas Baltzar, from Lubeck, 
accounted by Anthony Wood, himself a 
skilled performer, ‘the most famous artist 
for the violin that the world had yet pro- 
duced.” Upon Baltzar’s death in 1663, 
John Banister, who had been taoght by 
his father, one of the waits of the parish 
of St. Giles-in-the-fields, was appointed 
conductor of the king’s band of violins. 
He incurred the loss of his office, however, 
and the royal displeasure, for asserting 
that the English violins were superior to 
the French. The fact that not half the 
musicians of France were at this time able 
to play at sight, was some warrant for 
Banister’s statement. But in addition 
to the leader of the violins, a master or 
director of the king’s music was also 
employed. After the Restoration, Matthew 
Lock filled this office. 

Fiddlers were long contemptuously re- 
garded, however, notwithstanding the pro- 
motion they had obtained from King 





the discovery that he was idle, dissolute, 





Charles. Dryden, in his Absalom and 
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Achitophel, writing of the Duke of 


Buckingham— 
A. man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long, 
But in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon— 


clearly did not employ the term fiddler in 
a complimentary sense. But the fiddlers 
were becoming of more and more import- 
ance. They figured prominently in thea- 
trical orchestras, appearing on the stage, 
presumably, in those old-fashioned come- 
dies which were wont to terminate with a 
general dance of all the characters. “Od 
zooks, here’s a great deal of good com- 
pany,” says Wilful, at the last moment of 
The Double Gallant. “Ho! and it’s a shame 
the fiddles should be idle all this while.” 
“Oh, by no means,” cries Careless. “‘Come, 
strike up, gentlemen!” And the stage 
direction is, “they dance.” And so Sir 
Oliver Outwit exclaims at the end of The 
Rival Fools: “I'll let the world see thou 
hast a wise man to thy father. Give me 
the writing. There’s my hand toit. And 
now strike up, music!” John Banister, 
a son of Charles the Second’s violinist, was 
a member of William the Third’s band, 
and played the first violin at Drury-lane 
Theatre, “as well when the opera was 
first performed there as ordinarily.” 

Little cordiality was wont to prevail, 
however, between the actors and the or- 
chestra. Parke, the oboe player, in his 
Musical Memoirs, notes that the jealousy 
of actors in regard to the musicians 
had become “proverbial,” and that the 
managers were only anxious that the 
orchestra should be of a certain number, 
and were indifferent as to the skill of the 
instrumentalists employed. The salaries 
of the musicians had been much reduced 
at this time; “a saving system” had 
indeed been in operation for some years ; 
and performers of superior ability declined 
to remain in the orchestra. The tragedians 
were especially disposed to be scornful in 
regard to the fiddlers. Parke relates that, 
when the famous violinist, the elder 
Cramer, appeared at the Liverpool theatre 
in the course of a grand musical festival, 
and received peals oi applause on account 
of his admirable performance of a concerto, 
Stephen Kemble, eminent rather for the 
size of his body than the scope of his 
mind, came from behind the scenes, opened 
the stage-door, and observed the musician 


about him, he said with a vacant stare: 
“ What can all this mean?” It was in- 
conceivable to the actor that a mere fiddler 
should be so applauded! So when, under 
John Kemble’s management at Covent- 
garden, Weippert, the excellent harpist, 
was specially engaged to perform during 
the Ossianic ballet of Oscar and Malvina, 
and required for his services the moderate 
payment of one guinea per night: “‘ What,” 
cried Kemble, who was in receipt of a 
salary of seventy-five pounds a week, “a 
guinea a night! Does the man want an 
estate?” But to the actor the musician 
always seemed a subordinate creature, and 
Parke, at the expense of his own pro- 
fession, curiously apologises for the trage- 
dians: ‘It must be considered that, during 
the early part of their career, they were, 
perhaps, accustomed to see only one mise- 
rable drunken fiddler in the orchestra of the 
provincial theatres they were attached to, 
whose excesses induced an unconquerable 
aversion to the whole musical race.” 
Macready declared : ‘‘I can make nothing 
of your musical fools!” As a manager, 
he had been much vexed by the failure of 
his efforts to combine the performance of 
opera with the representation of the legi- 
timate drama. He announced, on his 
undertaking the management of Covent- 
garden in 1837, that, “as English opera 
had become an essential part of the amuse- 
ments of a metropolitan audience, he had 
been anxious to procure the aid of native 
musical talent, and trusted he had suc- 
ceeded in his engagements with composers, 
singers, and instrumental performers.” 
But his own opinion of opera he has left on 
record in his journals. He writes in 1842: 
“Went to see Norma. Miss A. Kemble 
played Norma. It was a very, very clever 
performance, entitled to the highest praise 
for the skill and energy with which it is 
done; but oh heavens! an opera! That 
human: beings can be found to disregard 
Shakespeare, and run after such nonsense ! 
What must be the nature of a medium of 
expression that strips every comedy of its 
laughter, and every tragedy of its pathos ? ” 
However, he could admire Malibran and 
Schroeder Devrient, while he denounced 
“ opera acting” as a system of “ unnatural 
gesticulation, and redundant holding up 
arms, and beating of breasts.” Paganini, 
too, he could admire, noting his surprising 
power over his instrument : “ The tones he 
draws from it might be thought those of 
the sweetest flageolet and hautboy, and 





with astonished eyes ; then turning to those 
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pression he gives to a common air is quite 
charming. His playing of St. Patrick’s 
Day was the sweetest piece of instru- 
mental music I ever heard. But,” he 
concludes, dismissing the violinist from 
his thoughts, “ he is a quack!” 

The tragedians have usually been in- 
different to music. Garrick was wont to 
confess himself inferior to Barry ; he could 
not sing a song, or tell an Irish story, as 
Barry could. Quin must have been some- 
thing of a singer, however; for he was 
originally allotted the part of Captain Mac- 
heath in The Beggars’ Opera, although he 
prudently relinquished it in favour of Tom 
Walker. John Kemble, impersonating 
Richard Coeur de Lion, contrived to sing 
a romance from behind his prison bars, to 
a loud accompaniment of French horns. 
“T did not think much of the vocal powers 
of the royal captive,” noted Michael Kelly. 
Edmund Kean seems to have been a singer 
of some pretence. Hazlitt, while leaving 
it to be settled by “the connoisseurs and 
the ladies” whether Kean sang well or 
ill, describes his voice as clear, full, and 
sweet to a degree of tenderness; adding, 
“but we should have liked him better if 
he had displayed fewer of the graces and 
intricacies of the art.” Elliston, who, how- 
ever, shone more in comedy than in tragedy, 
played upon the violin with considerable 
skill. On a memorable occasion, his ac- 
quirement in this respect was of service to 
him, as well as to his royal patron, George 
the Third. 

Weymouth was long the king’s favourite 
resort for repose and fresh air. He was 
accustomed to stroll unattended about the 
streets and terraces of the little watering- 
place, and he liberally patronised its theatre 
—indeed the good-natured monarch patro- 
nised plays and players wherever he found 
them. Inthe course of one of his afternoon 
walks he had been overtaken by a shower of 
rain, when, the door of the theatre standing 
open, he entered, and, finding no one in 
attendance, he quietly made his way to the 
royal box and seated himself in his accus- 
tomed chair. The performances of the 
evening, it may be stated, were announced 
to be for the benefit of Mr. Elliston; and 
his majesty had promised to attend and 
support, by his presence, the efforts of the 
actor he greatly admired. 

He was,a trifle fatigued, perhaps, and 
the dim light of the empty theatre and the 
easy-chair induced drowsiness. In a few 
moments the king was fast asleep. Mean- 
time Lord Townshend sought his royal 





master in various directions, but in vain. 
He had dined at three o’clock, and quitted 
the palace shortly after dinner; he had 
not been seen since, and the queen and 
the princesses were somewhat uneasy about 
him, for it was now five o’clock. His 
lordship even made enquiry of Elliston, 
who was quietly proceeding to the theatre 
to make arrangements for the performances 
of the night; but Elliston could give no 
information, he had seen nothing of the 
king. 

Arrived at the theatre, however, the 
actor was not long before he discovered 
the figure of a man asleep in the king’s 
chair. He had, indeed, entered the box to 
assure himself that all was prepared for 
the occupation of his royal patron. For 
a moment he did not recognise the sleeper, 
and he was about to disturb his slumbers 
abruptly enough. Fortunately he dis- 
covered in time that he stood in the 
presence of the king. What was he to 
do? He dared not wake his majesty by 
touching him; he feared even to speak to 
him. It was clear, however, that some- 
thing must be done; it was nearly time 
for lighting the lamps--and then the 
anxiety of the queen and the princesses 
had to be considered. Elliston hit upon 


He took up a violin from 
the orchestra, and placing himself imme- 
diately under the royal box, he struck up 


this expedient. 


God savethe King! Theking stirred, and 
presently springing up, exclaimed: “What! 
what! Ohyes. Isee, Elliston. Ha! ha! 
rain came on—took a seat—took a nap. 
What’s o’clock ?” 

“ Nearly six, your majesty.” 

“Six! Six o’clock!” cried the king. 
“Send to ker majesty—say I’m here. 
Stay, stay, this wig won’t do, eh—eh? 
Don't keep the people waiting. Light up— 
light up. Let ’em in—let ’em in. Ha! 
ha! fast asleep. Play well to-night, 
Elliston—great favourite with the queen. 
Let ’em in—let ’em in.” 

At the close of the performance Elliston 
attended his royal visitors to their carriage, 
when the king, still occupied with his 
adventure of the afternoon, nodded and 
smiled as he whispered to the actor : “ Fast 
asleep, eh, Elliston! Fast asleep!” 

There are artists who have appeared 
with almost equal credit upon the stage 
and in the orchestra. One of these has 
described, with much graphic force, his 
early experiences both as an actor and a 
fiddler. He was sadiy in want of employ- 
ment and of bread. Learning that the 
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Croydon Theatre was about to be opened 
for a short season, he applied to the 
manager for an engagement. He was 
asked, of course, what could he do? 
Walking gentleman. “Full.” Utility. 
“Full.” Harlequin and dancing. “ Didn’t 
do pantomime or ballet; besides, didn’t 
care for male dancers, their legs didn’t 
draw.” Could a place be found for 
him in the orchestra? ‘“ Well,” said 
the manager, with a suspicious look, “just 
now you were a walking gentleman.” The 
applicant explained that he had received 
a musical education, and that necessity 
sometimes compelled him to turn it to 
account. ‘“What’s your instrument?” 
“Violin, tenor, violoncello, double bass, 
and double drums.” A violin was brought, 
that the fiddler might give a taste of his 
quality. He began Tartini’s Devil’s Sonata, 
but after a few bars the manager stopped 
him, expressed satisfaction, and engaged 
him as leader at a salary of a guinea per 
week, 

“T felt myself plucked out of the slough 
of despond. I had others to support. I 
had to board myself and to get out of debt. 
I resolved to walk to Croydon—ten miles 
—every day to rehearsal, and back to 
Shoreditch after the performance, on two- 
pence per day—one pennyworth of oatmeal 
and one pennyworth of milk—and I did 
it for six weeks; Sundays excepted, when 
I indulged in the luxuries of shin of beef 
and ox-cheek.” The visitors to the Croydon 
gallery were ill-mannered enough to pelt the 
orchestra with mutton pies. The fiddlers 
were at first very indignant; but upon reflec- 
tion they thought it prudent, their hunger 
being considerable, to collect the fragments 
of rather heavy pastry and eat them under 
the stage. At the end of six weeks the 
leader was asked to give his specimen of 
his skill as a dancer, with a view to his 
engagement as harlequin at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Tottenham-court-road, sincecalled 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. ‘ I essayed 
the task, buoyed up with hope,” continues 
our fiddler, “‘dashed on the stage, got 
through the double shuffle, the toe-and- 
heel, feeling very faint the while; but at 
last, despite every effort, I broke down 
from sheer exhaustion of strength, con- 
sequent upon a near approach to starvation, 
and I burst into an agony of tears.” An 
engagement followed as walking gentle- 
man and harlequin, and the fiddler made 
his appearance in London as Henry Morland 
in The Heir-at-Law—which, to avoid legal 
difficulties, was called The Lord’s Warming- 





Pan. From the Tottenham-street Theatre 
he went to the English Opera House, now 
known as The Lyceum; from there to 
Drury-lane, to The Haymarket, to Covent- 
garden, The Adelphi. His success was 
not immediate. ‘‘ During that long period 
I did not, like Cesar, thrice refuse the 
crown; but I thrice left the stage in 
despair of ever arriving at eminence—for 
to my thinking not to be something was 
to be nothing.” When at last his oppor- 
tunity arrived he “had started and was 
doing well as a bookseller, being versed in 
old and rare literature.” In 1825 he was 
summoned, upon the sudden illness of 
Harley, to undertake his part of Pompey 
in Measure for Measure. ‘I met with a 
very cold reception, but the audience 
warmed to me at the end of my first 
scene. At the termination of the great 
tale Pompey has to tell, three distinct 
rounds of applause greeted the poor un- 
known player; and the courage I had 
screwed up at this point sunk into my 
shoes, and I could scarcely carry them off. 
All the great actors came round me, I was 
led in a sort of triumph into the first 
green-room, which my salary did not 
entitle me to enter, and the press pro- 
nounced my performance the great hit of 
the evening. It is impossible for anyone 
to comprehend my excited feelings.” 

Thenceforward the poor fiddler pros- 
pered as an actor, and became known to 
fame as Benjamin Webster. 





PAN SIE. 


STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


A 


** Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note... .” 


“‘ Chubby, if you say that out loud again, 
"LL ” 


“Well, I suppose I must learn my 
lessons—stoopid !” 

I know that Chubby is putting on a 
detestable and impudent face, and shooting 
out his lips abnormally ; I know that Nell, 
with eyes ablaze, is glaring at him across 
the table, as she looks up from the de- 
lights of Ivanhoe; and yet I will not raise 
my head from the paper whereon my pen 
is hurriedly tracing words that someone’s 
eyes will gloat over to-morrow morning. 

It is more than a week since I have been 
able to find a moment to write to Dick, 
and he will be hungry for a letter; at 
least, I think so, judging by my own sen- 
sations when three or four days go by 
without bringing me a big envelope, 
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directed in a clear hand, to ‘‘ Miss Meri- 
vale, Morncliffe, near York.” It is a 

d thing I am the eldest of the Merivale 
family, for my christian name might pro- 
voke the postman into a disrespectful smile. 

“ Pansie”—a quaint name truly, but 
mother and I know what it means, and we 
love it; at least she does; and I love it 
because it sounds so sweetly from her lips 
when she tells me that I am her “ Hearts- 
ease.” Well, as I was saying, things have 
seemed to come in a crowd of late, and 
mother has been suffering more than usual, 
so that I have left Dick without a letter 
for more than a week. 

“Not a drum——”’ 

Crash ! 

Ivanhoe has taken flight through mid- 
air, and Chubby is “ hard hit.” 

There is a horrified gasp from Maud, 
who is seated by the window hemming a 
handkerchief, and pricking her little pudgy 
finger at every third stitch, and then she 
flings her work upon the ground, and lift- 
ing the corner of a not particularly clean 
pinafore, makes strenuous efforts to wipe 
poor Chubby’s face, whereon combined tears 
and dirt are tracing sorry streaks of woe. 

I look up at Nell, and see her standing 
before me a veritable figure of penitence ; 
her head droops, her long black lashes lie 
upon her rose-fluashed cheek. What a 
beautiful picture of shame and sorrow the 
r little lassie makes ! 

But I am in no humour to appreciate 
the picturesque-side of things just now. 
One of my rebellious fits is on me; I feel 
all one protest against the atmosphere of 
discomfort that pervades Morncliffe. I 
have none of a heroine’s pleasure in trials 
and annoyances; 1 am simply weary of 
petty strife and miserable anxieties ; and 
this noisy rioting among the youngsters 
seems to be the last straw that is doomed 
to break: the back of that sorely-tried 
camel—my patience. Instead, therefore, 
of reproving the combatants, as in duty 
bound, I lean my head upon my hands, and 
splash goes a tear upon the paper before 
me, making a great blur upon Dick’s letter ! 

“‘Pansie—Pansie—oh dear—I am so 
sorry !” 

Thus Nell’s voice, broken by sobs, pleads 
for pardon, the while two arms steal round 
my neck. 

“T think it’s me you ought to say that 
to,” puts in Chubby, setting grammar at 
defiance, as he sits on the floor ruefully 
rubbing his injured crown. 











“Well, and I am sorry—there!” says ° 


the offender, and then falls to hugging me 
again. 

“ Nelly ish colly,” proclaims baby Maud 
triumphantly, smiling at poor Chubby, and 
standing a-tiptoe to investigate the nature 
of his injuries. 

“T’m sure Nelly is sorry,” I echo with an 
air of grave conviction, “ and now she will 
help Chubby to finish learning his poetry.” 

Nell’s bright eyes look somewhat pitiful 
as I stoop to pick up the prostrate Ivanhoe, 
and deposit him on the bookshelf above my 
head ; but she accepts my suggested expia- 
tion of her wrong-doing, sits down bravely 
by Chubby’s side, and the two little dark 
heads bend over the same book, and attack 
the difficulties of Sir John Moore’s famous 
obsequies. 

“] wish they hadn’t never buried. him 
at all,” mutters Chubby, as these diffi- 
culties prove hard to surmount. 

“You mean you wish nobody hadn’t 
never written about it,” rejoins Nell, with 
all the superior wisdom of twelve over 
eight and a quarter. 

But I refrain from rebuking the super- 
abundant negatives contained in these re- 
marks. I am writing at railway speed: 
writing to tell Dick that at last the 
obstacles in the way of my leaving Morn- 
cliffe for four whole delightful weeks, seem 
to be overcome. 

Aunt Emily, mamma’s only sister, is 
coming to take charge of the house and 
children—I wonder how she and my dear 
undisciplined Chubby will hit it off !—and 
so, for the first time since I can remember, 
I am to go away upon a visit. 

A long way too, down to the Cornish 
coast, where, in a grand old manor called 
Merlewood, dwells Mrs. Colquhoun, Dick’s 
married sister. I have never seen any of 
Dick’s relations yet, so this visit is rather 
a formidable affair to me; but for all that 
I look forward with great delight to the 
change. I suppose it is that when one is 
young, and in faultless health, the instinct 
that leads one to wish to enjoy. life is 
strong. Looking back through the vista 
of my seventeen years, I cannot say that I 
have done much in that way hitherto. 
You see, what with the children, and 
mamma’s bad health, and bills—and—well, 
and other things too, that papa and I 
know of—there isn’t much time to think 
about enjoying oneself. 

Our old nurse Janet, who has lived with 
us ever since I can remember—sometimes 
getting her wages at spasmodic intervals, 
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sometimes going wages-less altogether— 
says, that the worst piece of ill-luck that 
ever befel the Merivale family, was Cousin 
Stephen leaving Morncliffe and five hun- 
dred a year to papa. 

Until that happened: he used to work in 
a desultory kind of way, but still profit- 
ably, at his profession ; afterwards, he just 
let his connection drop, and took to trying 
to live like an independent country gentle- 
man; developed a taste for the turf, and 
—well, it is hard to tell the rest. 

Mamma’s health gave way under the 
ceaseless pressure of anxieties, and so it 
came about that I, Pansie Merivale, cannot 
remember ever feeling young. As soon as 
I had sense enough to think, it seemed as 
if mamma and I were all at once the same 
age, and weighed down by the same 
burdens. Then, as time went on, and 
she—dear patient martyr !—grew weaker, 
and suffered more and more bodily pain, I 
seemed to grow the elder of the two, and 
it began to feel a sort of sin to let things 
come to her knowledge, if I could possibly 
bear them on my own shoulders alone. Of 
course, some things she was obliged to 
know. When papa came home late, and 
brought noisy companions with him, I used 
to creep up to her room, and crouching 
down upon the floor by the side of her 
couch, lay my head against her shoulder, 
and hold her hand—how thin and worn 
a hand!—in mine. As now and then a 
louder burst of merriment came from 
below, she would press my hand close, and 
whisper to me that my love was precious 
to her, and that I was her dear, dear 
“ Heartsease.” 

When the guests went away, and we 
heard papa coming up to his room, she 
would put me gently from her, and say: 
“Go now, darling,” and kiss me with lips 
that trembled yet spoke no word of dread. 
And so I had to leave her: to what words 
of jeering cruelty, what sneers at her 
helpless pain, who could say? I used to 
steal softly and stealthily to my own room, 
and, kneeling by my bed, pray tiat the 
God of the fatberless and the widow would 
look down in pity upon those who were 
worse than fatherless, and upon that 
gentle, loving woman who was worse than 
widowed. 

Strange experiences these for a girl! 
Well might all the buoyancy of youth die 
out under such cruel discipline. But when 
Dick came I seemed to grow young again 
allat once. It was as if I had been some 
swimmer fighting along a stream, bearing 














up against the dead weight of a burden 
that threatened every moment to drag me 
down; and all at once, just when my heart 
began to fail me, lo! a blessed sense of 
help and comfort came upon me, and the 
weight of the burden that had seemed 
well-nigh too heavy to be borne, was sud- 
denly lightened. God’s: hand had led me 
across the path of one who was fated to 
be my aid and comfort. A new courage, 
a new strength, was infused into my soul; 
nothing seemed too hard to bear, because 
there was Dick to share it with me. And 
now, as if all this light and gladness were 
not enough, Aunt Emily has come home 
from abroad, and so I am to go and see 
Dick’s sister, and Dick is to be there too; 
and I am dazzled with so much happiness at 
once, like one that the sunlight blinds. 

I have never allowed to myself before, 
how weary I have been sometimes; but 
now I do; and more than this, the excite- 
ment of this strange new life that is 
coming has overset my mental equilibrium, 
and I am irritable with the noisy young 
ones; and what baby Maud calls “ coss.” 

Last night Janet was closeted a long 
while with mamma, and then went out on 
some mysterious errand. When she came 
back she was laden with parcels, and 
among their varied contents were yards 
and yards of black silk, enough to make 
me one of those trailing, rustling dresses 
that I have seen ladies wear at our grand 
old Minster, and that I have “ coveted” 
with every fibre of my young heart, in 
spite of the decalogue plainly set forth 
upon the wall above my head. When 
Janet called me into mamma’s room, and I 
saw the rustling silk laid across the couch 
by the window, saw the happy smile—how 
rare, how rare a thing to see !—upon her 
lips, saw the dear hands trembling with 
eagerness as they fingered the delicate 
ribbons and laces that were scattered all 
about—when I saw this sight, and knew 
that the great love of the mother-heart 
had thought of me so tenderly, I searce 
could find words to utter, and in my 
troubled happiness it did not cross my 
mind how dearly the pretty things had 
been purchased. But later on, as we three 
—mamma, and Janet, and I-—were holding 
solemn conclave on the matter of the 
form and fashion of my dresses, I missed 
the sparkle of a certain ring from mamma’s 
finger. 

Like a sudden revelation it came upon 
me then what she had done for me, and 
catching her hand in mine I kissed it once 
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and again, weeping for very joy to think 
of how well she loved me, and yet of all 
“the pity of it.” 

All this only happened last night, and I 
am hating myself for looking forward so 
eagerly to this coming visit. I am hating 
myself for my impatience with Nell’s 
passion and Chubby’s resentment. I have 
hardly patience to thread baby Maud’s 
needle, for the fourteenth time; and m 
hand shakes so, as I write to tell Dick that 
it is “all right” about the going to Mrs. 
Colquhoun’s, that he will certainly fancy 
I am suffering from ague. 

At length—at very great length—the 
Burial of Sir John Moore is disposed of, 
and I am thankful to see the children 
scampering about the ill-kept, neglected 
garden that surrounds Morncliffe on all 
sides, and of which I am so heartily 
ashamed. I have struggled to keep the 
flower-beds that are directly under the 
windows in something like order; but I 
can hardly wield a scythe, or remove the 
broken pedestal of an old sun-dial, that 
uprears itself from amid a tangle of dock- 
leaves and nettles, and gives a dispiriting 
graveyard aspect to the whole. Idon’t think 
I ever realised how bad things at Morncliffe 
were, until Dick had to see them: Then 
I’m sure my cheeks must have got tired of 
blushing. True, Dick never seemed to see 
what an out-at-elbows household we were ; 
perhaps it was for my sake he made believe 
to be blind—or was it that he saw only me, 
and had eyes for nothing else ? 

What a grand gift is the power of in- 
tuition ina man! Dick has it to perfection. 
It never seems necessary to explain matters 
to him; he understands just at once, not 
only how things are, but exactly how they 
affect one, and the look or word that can 
help most, is always ready. When you 
have struggled with things, and fought 
against giving in for year after year, and 
suddenly find a helping hand, you abandon 
yourself utterly to the exquisite happiness 
of having someone to cling to. It is the 
happiest experience to feel like this; but 
I wonder is there a lurking danger under 
its sweetness—a danger of falling into the 
sin of idolatry ? 

“Oh what a tired white face to greet a 
fellow with,” said Dick one morning, as I 
went into the long low schoolroom, whose 
broad bay window commands a delightful 
view of the monumental column. ‘“ Have 
things been going very badly, little one ?” 
he went on, stroking my head that lay 
against his breast. 





“Yes, yes,” I almost sobbed; “very 
very badly. But I don’t mind—I don’t 
care—as long as there is you.” Then the 
thought of his exceeding preciousness 
came over my heart like a flood; I flung 
my arms about his neck, and held my 
head back, so that I could look into his 
dear true eyes. “Oh Dick, Dick!” I cried 
in the passionate gladness that hissympathy 
had called into being, “ what should I do, 
my darling—if I lost you?” 

Something in my words, or in my face, 
or in both combined, seemed to touch him 
strangely ; and I saw, almost with fear, a 
mist gather in his eyes, as he turned 
away from me. 

“ He is afraid that I love him too much; 
that Iam making an idol of him,” I thought 
to myself in reviewing the matter after- 
wards. 

But one day the time was to come—the 
bitter, cruel, weary time—when I was to 
know why Dick turned from me then. 


The eve of my flight from Morncliffe 
has come at last. My modest luggage is 
corded, and stands in the back passage. 
Janet and I came to the conclusion that it 
was wiser to put it there than in the 
square front hall, for papa does not look 
with a favourable eye upon my departure, 
and the signs of that departure might call 
forth unpleasant comments. 

Mamma is at once happy and tearful. 
The excitement of my preparations has 
made a hot pink spot burn on either of 
her sunken cheeks, and you realise in 
looking upon her, how beautiful she must 
have been when, an inexperienced girl of 
seventeen, she linked her fate with one 
who valued her for that beauty only, and 
had no mental eyes to discern the loveli- 
ness of her mind, or the tender faithfulness 
of her heart. In the selfishness of my 
own pleasant anticipations I have, so far, 
never thought of the pain it will be to her 
to part with me. I have never thought of 
how the children will miss me—unurse, 
governess, and mother, all in one—and 
feel being handed over to the care of a 
stranger. Aunt Emily has come. She 
and mamma have not met for years, and 
each is shocked with the change in the 
other; for auntie has had much sorrow, 
and is now a childless widow. She looks 
old and worn, but there is something that 
wins one’s trust about her face, and a cer- 
tain dignity in her carriage that I think 
frightens papa—a fact I am wicked enough 
to rejoice in. It comes upon me this last 
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evening that after all home is very dear to 
me. I go up, according to unvarying 
custom, to see the children when they are 
in bed. Nell holds me tight round the 
neck, but says nothing, as I bid her good- 
night; Chubby dives under the clothes 
when I have kissed him, and I dare not 
uncover his curly head because I feel that 
he is “weeping a little weep” in the 
friendly shelter of the counterpane. As I 
reach her crib-side baby Maud sits suddenly 
bolt upright, a little white-robed figure with 
a golden mane hanging about its shoulders, 
and her under-lip quivers piteously. 

“We’s be welly dood while you be’s 
away, sissy ; but we t’ant love auntie mush 
as ’oo.” This is such an unexpected turn 
of matters to me that I am quite taken 
aback. I set down my candle hastily, 
catch up the little oracle in my arms, and 
volunteer that greatest of all favours—to 
sing her to sleep. She nestles down on 
my breast, and 1 wrap the thick skirt of 
my dress over the dear little pinky-white 
feet, and sing to her the songs she loves 
best. Gradually the long-lashed lids droop 
over the bonnie blue eyes, and baby Maud 
is asleep; so I loosen the hold of the tiny 
hand that has clung to the necktie at my 
throat, and lay her gently down, while a 
prayer arises in my heart that Heaven may 
watch over and keep my darling safe until 
I come again. 

I have been vexed and irritated with 
the worry of them at times; I have been 
impatient when I ought to have been for- 
bearing ; I have rejoiced at the thought of 
getting away from an atmosphere of petty 
annoyances ; but now, all at once, it comes 
over -me that my disorderly, poverty- 
stricken home is very dear to me. 

When the morning comes I go away; I 
hurry over saying Good-bye to mamma. 
It is our first parting—our very first since 
seventeen years ago I lay upon her breast, 
her first-born, the flower that God sent to 
be her Heartsease amid the troubles that 
even in those early days of her married 
life were closing round her! The children 
gather at the window to see me start ; I 
catch a glimpse of a hand that waves fare- 
well to me from the upstairs room, and, 
with a choking sensation in my throat, I 
lose sight of Morncliffe, as the cab that is 
my only chariot turns the corner of the road. 

It is late in the dark autumn night when 
I reach my destination; yet the long day’s 
journey has not seemed weary to me, for 
is there not Dick at the end of it? 

Yes; he is there at the station to meet 





me, and oh, joy and gladness, he is there 
alone! Mrs. Colquhoun’s carriage waits 
outside, and very soon we are bowling 
along through the dusky night; but it is 
not dark to me, for Dick is by my side. 

“ T hope you will like my sister, Pansie,” 
says he, as we turn into a long avenue 
densely dark with the shade of overhanging 
trees. 

His arm is round me, and my hand 
nestles in his ; so I am in a frame of mind 
to promise to like anybody and everybody. 
““She is much older than I am, and was 
a sort of mother to me when I was quite a 
little fellow. She is a woman of many 
sterling qualities, and great common sense, 
but if her manner is a little cold at first, 
you mustn’t mind. It’s Harriet’s way to 
be reserved at first.” 

Thus says Dick as we traverse that fane- 
real avenue, our carriage-lamps shining like 
enormous glowworms in the darkness. 

Have I ever yet come across a person 
of “sterling qualities ?’’ I wonder to myself, 
as I slowly twirl round the ring upon 
Dick’s little finger. But there is no time 
to wonder any more; the hall-door is 
open; Dick is handing me from the car- 
riage ; and there, at the top of the steps, 
stands a tall stately woman, while peeping 
over her shoulder is a little sandy-haired 
man, a head shorter than herself—Mrs. 
Colquhoun and her husband. 
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Tue gentleman, I take it, does not 
flourish in semi-civilised communities. We 
have discovered him amongst savages, and 
he is daily visible in Europe; but amongst 
people neither barbarous nor cultured he 


will be sought in vain. The late attempt 
to murder General Barrios has brought 
back to memory my travels in Central 
America, which were coincident with that 
chief’s first deposition and romantic return. 
Whilst recalling my knowledge of him, 
I kept my mind open for reminiscences of 
a “gentleman” hailing from those parts, 
but none turned up. Some pleasant 
comrades and a few good fellows crossed 
my path in the republics; but none who 
properly fall under the definition. They 
had neither style nor simplicity, their 
courage was not chivalrous, whilst their 
generosity was affected. But the story 
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of Barrios has brought back to me the 
image of Don Hilario G., whose connection 
with it is shown in the pages following. 
Whatever strangers might think, Don 
Hilario was held by his countrymen, before 
they knew his crime, to be a model of 
graces, honour, and patriotism. Terms 
are comparative. My third instance of a 
native gentleman presents a type esteemed 
by the Latin races under a certain condition 
of progress, but no ideal for us of the 
north. I have used a licence which may 
be pardoned in making my host tell the 
tale of his own deed ; the real fact is that 
we departed after dinner, quite unsuspect- 
ing the interest which was shortly to grow 
around him. 

I was riding with a number of com- 
panions from Granada de Nicaragua to- 
wards Leon, bent partly on pleasure, and 
partly on government service. We were 
provided with a strong recommendation 
to Don Hilario, from the municipal council 
of Granada. It became necessary to apply 
to him for horses and a guide, so one after- 
noon we rode up to the hacienda. A large 
plantation of cacao surrounded it, then a 
field of tobacco, then a high wall of sun- 
dried bricks. The house itself was small 
but defensible, standing in the midst of a 
courtyard. A wooden verandah, cracked 
and gaping with dry heat, ran round two 
sides; from the middle thereof descended 
a flight of clattering - steps, rough-hewn 
with the axe, and ignorant of paint. There 
had once been a tower above the great 
gate, and a covered way from it to the 
upper storey, in which doubtless the in- 
habitants hoped to make a stand if the 
wall were forced; but it had fallen out- 
wards, and blocked the main entrance. 

The court, never levelled or unturfed, 
bore a ragged crop of hay, and a harvest of 
broken bottles, potsherds, bits of leather, 
hides stretched to dry, old barrels, every 
kind of rubbish except paper. In brick 
recesses below the covered way, heaps of 
maize-shucks revealed the peons’ sleeping 
place. All along the house-wall stood cacao 
in heaps, set out to dry in rude baskets ; 
round a pile of the fruit still crimson, 
two or three Indians lazily cracked the 
big nuts, and gossiped drowsily as they 
tore out the kernels. Where a few palm- 
trees leaned their glittering heads above the 
wall, a little group of panting mules crushed 
together, for the air swam with heat. 

Don Hilario had gone to visit a neigh- 
bour, but he was expected shortly. No 
representative was there to ask us in, so 





we stretched our rugs, and lay down in 
the verandah, smoking. The cicalas sang 
without intermission, a quavering whirl 
of sound which lulled one to sleep. From 
time to time a peon down below cried 
sharply: “AltroIndio!””—another Indian— 
and one of his comrades forthwith struck 
up some melody, nasal and monotonous, 
which overpowered the insect clamour. 
Very soon we all dozed off, for the journey 
had been long. Our nap was broken by 
the twang of a guitar; I raised myself, 
and beheld a tall, slender man seated on 
the steps, who could be only Don Hilario. 
He motioned me down, rather as one 
motions to a dog which seems about to 
jump, and then, finishing the prelude with 
a flourish, he began tosing. His voice was 
not bad, and it had been carefully trained, 
but the man’s gestures would have spoiled 
any music. His face might have been 
pleasing enough, had he left it quiet. 
Features long and very dark ; eyes black 
as ink, both pupil and iris slightly pro- 
truding, and shiny without brilliance; 
beard and hair long, thick, and perfectly 
straight, showed Indian blood. He rolled 
in his seat, threw up his eyes and his 
guitar, banged it and twanged it, half 
rose, dropped with a thump of despair, 
played in fact all the most fantastic of 
those tricks which musical rapture seems 
to provoke. Displeased with my reception, 
I lay and laughed without concealment, 
and my friends, all awake, did likewise. 

The minstrel did not pay attention. 
When his song finished, with a sudden 
jerk, he gravely addressed the circum- 
ambient air. “To my mistress,” he said, 
looking straight before him, “I dedicate 
this fragment of my soul!—Senors, at 
your service!” Thereupon, rising briskly, 
he shook hands all round, and offered his 
house, his servants, his wife and children 
—he had none—for our “disposition,” 
hung his guitar upon the wall, kissed it 
fondly, and shouted for a chair. A ragged 
Indian girl brought it, and he sat down. 
“’Oré grédin! ” muttered old Barbachella, 
and threw himself flat upon his rug. So 
did we, but Don Hilario did not seem to 
notice that he alone had a seat. ‘“ We 
want horses and a guide,” said Barbachella; 
“here is a letter for you.” He held it forth, 
without rising, and the don took it grace- 
fully. ‘‘ Everything,” he answered, “every- 
thing here is yours!” 

“Then we should like dinner,” said 
someone, and with extreme goodwill our 
host shouted for tortillas and chilés—oat- 
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cakes and pepper. Itwas too much. We 
rose in one bound, and our French com- 
rade, white with passion, began an address 
of the extremest frankness. 

“What!” interrupted Don Hilario, 
“these gentlemen are English? Why did 
I not know? I would have welcomed 
them with a song of their own country— 
The Last Rose of Summer, or Yankee 
Doodle, or what they will. Let me do 
so now, with ten million apologies. Five 
years I spent in England when a boy, but 
never, never could I learn the beautiful 
tongue of Shakespeare, of Dickens, of— 
of others. Dinner? It shall be presently, 
suddenly ; and we will have punch. Mean- 
while I shall sing to you.” Hedid. Words 
were vain. He motioned us to our couches, 
snatched his guitar, and recommenced the 
antics of his earlier performance. We 
had his whole English repertoire in succes- 
sion. The man possessed talent assuredly. 
Forgetting now and then both melody and 
words, he improvised the continuation 
without a break. We laughed long and 
loud, but he did not hear. 

After half an hour’s endurance Barba- 
chella, who had small taste for music, rose 
to stop the songster. Don Hilario also 
rose, and trotted up and down, the Gaul 
pursuing. One twanged and sung, the 
other swore and snatched ; and we laughed. 
Just as Barbachella brought the fun toa 
crisis by bodily seizing the infuriated 
musician, the ragged girl announced din- 
ner, and thus prevented a quarrel. In- 
stantly relaxing his austere brow, Don 
Hilario led the way into a ruinous chamber, 
where, upon naked boards, roast pork, 
chickens, and tortillas were displayed. 

We sat upon boxes, and fellto; our host 
behaving with such ceremony as is proper 
at a banquet of princes. After the pork 
and the chickens appeared the punch—a 
flaming compound of aguardiente, or cane- 
spirit, limes, guava jelly, and orange- 
flowers. It was potent, but agreeable, 
and Don Hilario drank deep. Presently 
he bounded to seek his guitar, but I vowed 
that singing is destructive after punch, no 
better than suicide for the throat. At 
first the trusting don was inconsolable, but 
it was suggested to him that as things 
had gone so far, he had best carry them 
farther and take another bowl. So he 
did, and immediately afterwards he began 
telling us his affaires du coeur, which were 
numerous and varied. Then he became 
patriotic, and mourned with tears the 
decadence of his native land. ‘ What a 


difference you must observe,” he said, 
“between Granada, or even our Leon, 
and your capitals! Ah, Paris ; ah, London! 
But wait awhile, senors. The despots are 
driven out, and the traitors are dead. 
Enough! What are they talking of at 
Granada ?” 

“They are talking,” said Barbachella, 
“of the banishment of Barrios, and the 
assassination of Palacios in Realejo.” 

“They may talk, the white-hearted 
Aristos! Who shot Palacios, think they ?” 

“Nothing is known yet, but that the 
man came from San Salvador.” 

*‘He did not—he did not! I'll tell you the 
secret, my friends. Did he die instantly P” 

“Palacios? No, the bullet broke his 
jaw, but he will recover.” 

‘No, no, no! I saw his head fall on 
the table, and the blood pouring through 
his hair. The dog is dead—dead !” 

“Tell us how you did it,” said Barba- 
chella, quietly. 

Don Hilario had been drinking glass 
after glass of the compound. His eyes, 
bright as a bead of jet, had grown filmy; 
his hair had fallen in lank locks across 
them, wet with perspiration. He looked 
round at us, scarcely seeing, and spoke 
with a bitter enthusiasm. 

“ Barrios was my friend,” he said. “‘To 
me he confided his aims and his devoted 
hopes. The Liberals of Guatemala knew 
that he meant to expose their shams and 
trickery, and they called him an Aristo. 
The Aristos hated him as bitterly. They 
would have killed him had they dared. 
Their ladrones caught him at night, and 
carried him to Istapa. Not an Indian 
but would have died for Barrios, but he 
was gagged, and no one saw him. So he 
was sent away. Three months since he 
tried to return, and in our waters, at 
Realejo of Nicaragua, this filibuster Pa- 
lacios boards the vessel, with our police at 
his heels, takes out Barrios, and thrusts 
him into our prison. What would th 
say in Europe, if the Comte de Chambord, 
returning home, were seized in a German 
ship at Manchester by English policemen, 
ordered by a French officer, who impri- 
soned him in Manchester jail? That was 
what Palacios did, and our Government, 
corrupted by his gold, approves the act. 
What became the patriot’s duty? Iknew. 
Some of our politicians talked big, others 
wrote protests—I shot Palacios.” 

With unsteady hand he poured himself 
a mug of punch, and went on. We looked 





at one another in some bewilderment. 
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“ He was living at Realejo, to keep his 
victim in sight. Palacios is rich, but he 
took a little house by the jail, and scarcely 
quitted it. Half-a-dozen bullies came from 
Guatemala, and he thought himself safe 
under their protection. It was a small 
Indian house, with fruit-trees about it, and 
the window which looked towards the jail 
had a grenadita bush averhanging. There 
Palacios sat all day watching, and there he 
sat at night writing lies, spinning webs 
like a spider. His Guatemalans were never 
off guard. One lay under this window, 
one under that at back; two lounged 
before the door, and two slept—always it 
was so, day or night. 

“I tried to bribe the Guatemalans, but 
they almost killed my messenger. Night 
after night I hung around the hut in 
shadow of the jail, spying where I might 
get a shot; but the grenadita bush fell 
across the window. Through its branches 
I could see Palacios sitting under his lamp, 
but nowhere could I get a certain aim. 
Then I thought of waylaying him with an 
air-gun, but that would have been cowardly, 
senors. It occurred to me also to fire the 
thatch, but there would have been much 
risk of failure, and besides, that sort of 
thing is brutal, like a Guatemalan. I 
wished to meet my enemy face to face, and 
shoot him, to fire through the window.” 

“Gran Dios!” we ejaculated breath- 
lessly. Barbachella laughed ; twenty years 
in Nicaragua had made him cynical. 

“There was one Guatemalan,” Don 
Hilario continued—and his eyes wandered, 
his speech came thicker—‘‘ who was more 
dog-like than the rest, an Indian pure- 
blood. He came one day to Doctor—— 
what’s-his-name, the American? I know 
him like my brother, but his name escapes 
me. And he complained of being be- 
witched. The doctor—what is he called P 
—he laughed, as he always does, and told 
the brute that the pretty girl at the wine- 
shop had bewitched him, intending a joke. 
Mad was the Indian, and he vowed by his 
gods to kill her. The doctor, alarmed, 
gave her warning, but she is a brave girl, 
and ridiculed the Guatemalan rowdy. I 
said to her: ‘Frightenhim. Say you will 
come at night and torment him, if he 
threatens you!’ She told him that, and 
more. He vowed he would shoot her when 
she came, but Tita only laughed, and said 
bullets could do a witch no harm. 

“*Then I’ll use steel!’ said the brute.” 

“* Ce bon peuple!” muttered Barbachella, 
bitterly. 

“A night or two afterwards it was this 





dog’s turn to watch beneath the window— 
a misty, drizzly night ; Palacios’ lamp was 
shining through that cursed grenadita, and 
I heard the Guatemalan growling below it. 
I slipped out from the shadow of the jail, 
with a white cloth round me, and cried, 
“Psist!” like a girl. The creature came 
at that rag likea bull; I had but just time 
to fall back, roll it, throw it in the high 
grass, and dodge him, slipping away to the 
right. Luck was with me. For the jailer’s 
wife had hung her linen out to dry, and 
forgotten it till that very moment. The 
Guatemalan saw her figure dimly, with 
the white clothes on her back which she 
was carrying in, and bounded at her 
growling. Before he could strike, I stood 
at the window, looking Palacios in the 
face, as he sat writing—only the glass 
betwixt my gun and him. [I'll cut my 
hand off, if he’s not dead!” 

“Then cut it off, assassin ! ” cried one of 
our party; “for Palacios will recover !” 

“ What’s that, athathin ? Wath Brututh 
athathin? Where’th guitar? A com- 
pothed thong about Brututh — want 
thing it.” 

His head fell on the table as dead, to all 
seeming, as did his victim’s. We saddled 
our horses and went away. Don Hilario 
was accused, some weeks after, of the 
famous attempt to murder Palacios; and 
in the charge against him were just these 
facts I have narrated. What with the 
enthusiasm born of music, the warmth 
instilled by patriotic communism, and the 
frankness brought out by punch, he made 
too many confidants. Don Hilario fled the 
country, and I know not what became of 
him. Don Enrique Palacios recovered, as 
all know who feel interest in Central 
American affairs; and Barrios, after some 
months’ honourable captivity, was dis- 
missed, to try his luck again. Be sure he 
avoided Realejo next time. The jailer’s 
wife had little sesh: if [remember eta 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER VY. PROSPER. 


ProsPER in all his glory was not what 
Walter Gordon had come to see. But he 
had lived nearer to the rose than anybody 
else present, for he had once in his life 
been within some five-and-twenty miles of 
her—which is the exact distance from The 
Five Adzes to Deepweald. 
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“Good evening,” said Walter, more on 
that account than on any other. “It is 
rather a better climate here than when we 
last had the pleasure of meeting. I hope 
you did not get very wet that night, at 
Laxton ?” 

Prosper surveyed him for a moment 
with a grand air. 

“Ah, you were there? No, monsieur. 
I did not get wet—I got drowned. It 
was not rain—it was a deluge. Yes; it is 
better here.” 

“When are we to hear Clari again?” 

Prosper shrugged his shoulders, and 
frowned. 

“ Tf you wish to hear of Clari, you will not 
come tome. I have not the honour to be 
in the confidence of mademoiselle. I have 
drowned for her; butI shall not wash my 
hand for her—no, never again—no; not 
one finger more. She is dead, monsieur.” 

“Dead!” 

“ As a sardine in oil. 
has quarrelled with me.” 

“That is a misfortune indeed!” said 
Walter, relieved. For he could less have 
associated the idea of death with Clari 
than with daylight, for all that prime 
donne, even the greatest, have their day, 
and that even days must die. 

“Tt is a terrible misfortune,” said 
Prosper. 

“ And, if I may ask, how came so clever 
a woman to be so unwise ?” 

“Souvent femme varie, bien fou qui s’y 
fie. La Donna é mobile qual piuma al 
vento, muta d’accento e di pensier. Voila 
la Clari—voila la femme.” 

“TI should say there are women with 
fewer caprices in the world.” 

“Caprice !—if that were all! Ah mon- 
sieur, you know not the story. I have 
made her—I.. I gained her her first début. 
I have been her teacher, her financier, her 
head, her right hand—in one word, her 
career. What would she be without 
Prosper? A concert singer of the third 
class, who would sing pretty well. She 
is not a caprice, monsieur. She is an 
ingrate. She is more—she is ingratitude. 
I soap my hands of her. I soap my hands 
and my feet, if she crawls on her knees.” 

“‘ May I ask what she has done?” 

“T want all the world to know. We 
are in Lyons. She sings there—I obtain 
for hera furore. Observe—I obtain. We 
are to sup at the hotel. It is to be a good 
supper; and we are to commence with 
oysters ; the great green oysters you know 
not here. Monsieur, all the world knows 
that one commences with five oysters if 
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the supper is to be great and good; not 
one less, not one more. I say so, in 
passing; it is a simple aphorism of 
gastronomy, that one does not say in a 
maison de santé, because there alone one 
would have contradiction. She contradicts 
me. She asserts that one should commence 
with six—six whole great green oysters of 
Normandy, monsieur. It shows her brain 
begins to grow weak—lI tell her so. It 
vexes her. She says she will eat twelve 
oysters if it pleases her. It is an outrage 
on the first principles of art; I say so, for 
it is true, and I know. It is a topic on 
whom I feel strongly—I, who have eaten 
oysters before she was born. She says, if 
I eat but five oysters all at one time she 
has devoured more; she says—but no 
matter. Yes, mademoiselle, I answer— 
they eat much, who have starved; if it 
had not been for me, you had never set 
one eye on the great green oyster of 
Normandy. You would be eating stock- 
fish in the Ghetto, and call it divine.” 

“Yes,” said Walter, “I have always 
heard that France is as distinguished for 
taste as for politeness.” 

“It is beyond question, monsieur. It 
is an insult to the nation that a woman 
out of the Ghetto of Rome should con- 
tradict a compatriot of Brillat Savarin. It 
is not the question of an oyster, monsieur. 
It is art; it is patriotism; it is philosophy ” 

“ And what did she say to all this ?” 

*‘ She ordered twelve more oysters and 
devoured them—all. And then she said 
—but no matter. I should have said 
‘Sortons!’ if she had been aman. But 
she shall see.” 

Walter Gordon knew that the less the 
cause, the greater the quarrel; and that 
Clari was quite clever enough to make an 
irreconcilable quarrei over a single oyster- 
shell, if she chose. He could imagine 
that a considerable quantity of gunpowder 
must inevitably have gathered about the 
relation of Clari and Prosper, which only 
wanted a spark to explode it; and the story 
of the quarrel seemed to imply a good 
deal that was “no matter.” However, 
he had given up speculating about 
Mademoiselle Clari. His ears were Pros- 
per’s, but his eyes belonged to the door. 

Prosper went on talking to the door. 
post—that is to say, to one of those men 
who, in crowded rooms, have such a natural 
affinity to the posts of the door as to be in- 
distinguishable from them, physically or 
intellectually. But they have their uses— 
they are in high favour with great talkers. 

“Yes, my lord; we shall see. We shall 
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have the season—but Clari? Oi sont les 
neiges d’autan? Pouf—Prosper blows ; 
she is gone.” 

“Have you seen Comus?” asked the 
door-post. 

“Ah!” said Prosper, but whether ap- 
provingly or otherwise it was hard to say. 
“Tt’'ll be hard to beat that, any way.” 

“No, my lord. Not of the all; all to 
the contrary. It is English, after all—a 
bétise.” 

“Yes; France is as famous for polite- 
ness as for taste,” thought Walter. ‘I don’t 
agree with you,” he said. “I differ from 
you as much as Claridid about the oysters. 
Comus is the finest opera of the age.” 

Prosper smiled—as a grown man may 
upon the nonsense of a child. 

“ Quite right to stand up for your name, 
Gordon,” said the door-post. 

“IT don’t see why one shouldn’t believe 
in a work because it happens to be one’s 
uncle’s. Yes, I do stand up for Comus— 
through thick and thin. If it wasn’t 
English—if it had been composed by some 
herr or signor—it would have been one 
of the works of the world. But we are 
improving. It is an English work; and 
it pays. Even Monsieur Prosper can’t say 
it doesn’t pay.” 

“Ah!” said Prosper again, and he 
sighed. “You are the nephew of your 
uncle, monsieur ? ” 

**T have that honour.” 

“Ah! it is a pity he knew not Prosper. 
Is he alive P” 

“No; he died—in Italy. But one 
doesn’t expect foreigners to know the 
history of English musicians. At least 
we suppose he died. If he had lived, the 
composer of Comus must have been heard 
of again.” 

“Yes; 
meditatively. “‘ Without question it pays. 
I should like to know that Gordon—mon- 
sieur your uncle, monsieur. He would 
have liked to know me. I wonder what 
he does now.” 

Prosper was a famous diplomat in his 
way ; and, like all great diplomats, wasted 
little labour in concealing the works of his 
mental machine. Walter could see, with- 
out effort, that Prosper had lost more by 
his quarrel with Clari than she, and that 
“something that paid” was at present his 
philosopher's stone. 

“ Ah, if Gordon was alive! If he has 
left behind him some work—no? Ah, it 
would be the second blow on the nail, and 
drive him in. Yes; I would pay well for 
some English bétise of Gordon. It would 


Comus pays,” said Prosper, 





be the rage—it would be the thunder after 
the lightning; it would pay—me.” He 
paused, and thought, while fresh arrivals 
parted Prosper and Walter from both door- 
posts, and left them in company on the 
landing. 

“You are your uncle’s nephew—rrai- 
ment?” he asked abruptly, after a pause. 

“T am the nephew of Andrew Gordon.” 

“He has left no work behind him— 
none P” 

“T only wish he had, and that I were 
the owner.” 

“ Think, monsieur. There is no musician 
but leaves behind him some sketch—some 
idea. Comus is the rage.” 

“Tt’s no good thinking. Comus was the 
beginning and the end.” 

* Ah, you English! I would find one 
thousand works of any musician, what you 
please, when he is the rage. Are you a 
musician, monsieur P ” 

“T?—I don’t know. I was at Linden- 
heim; so, at any rate, I have lived with 
the rose.” 

* And your name is Gordon? You can 
compose ?” 

“I have spoiled some music-paper. 
Why?” 

Prosper shrugged his shoulders. 

*“Youare Gordon—youcompose—Comus 
is the rage!” 

“Well?” 

“Mark me, monsieur. If you bring me 
some opera by Gordon—some little song, 
if you please—I shall be happy to make it 
worth the while. That is all.” 

“You mean it is something to be even 
one’s uncle’s nephew ? ” 

‘Pardon, monsieur, if I think you dull. 
If I were the nephew of your uncle— 
presto! There would not be one little 
song. There will be ten—twenty—one 
thousand! It is to make hay that the sun 
shines. What good is the sun, if there is 
no hay? If you will look among the 
papers of your uncle, you will find an 
opera. If itis not in his desk, it will be 
in yours; if it is not in your desk, it will 
be in your head, monsieur.” 

“T see. I’ve often wondered how it is 
that, as soon as a dead man gets famous, 
he sends down new works from the skies— 
very nearly as good, sometimes, as the 
worst he wrote when he was alive. But 
I can give you a better way than you 
suggest, by a long way.” 

“Ah?” 

“ Revive the real man. He might not 
have died after all, you know. Discover 
him—make a romance of him. Make him 
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a victim of the Jesuits, or the Czar; bring 
him from Siberia, or the Piombi. Of 
course, he composed an opera in prison, 
with a bit of charcoal on the walls of his 
cell. You must have a presentable-looking 
man of the proper age; say fifty or fifty- 
five. If he doesn’t know an allegro from 
a semibreve, write an opera yourself, or 
get some poor devil who wants money 
more than fame. Put in a bar or two of 
Comus, to give the critics some internal 
evidence to mumble. There! what do 
you say to British bétise now?” 

Prosper was as blind to sarcasm as 
Comrie; and Walter had spoken as 
seriously as Prosper. 

“Ah! it is an idea—certainly it is an 
idea ; but where is your poor devil?” 

“In England. We are the nation of 
shopkeepers, you know; and everything 
and everybody on earth is to be found in 
London. Why, there isn’t a back slum 
where you wouldn’t find a man who 
wouldn’t call himself any name you like 
for the price of his keep; only, let my 
uncle be decently presentable.” 

“Certainly, it is an idea; and I have 
known such-things. I will speak with 
you to-morrow, monsieur, if you will 
favour me with your card. Perhaps you 
will search in your desk a little, my good 
friend—hein? One must seek to find.” 

“Does the fellow really think I’m in 
earnest ?” thought Walter. “I’ve half a 
mind to send him flying downstairs— 
only it would spoil his shirt-front; and 
three-quarters of a mind, any how, just 
to see how far impudence will go. Well, 
my prodigal uncle has got fame with a 
vengeance now; and it is strange that 
everything that he must have written be- 
sides Comus should have disappeared with 
him from the world. Ah Fraulein Celia!” 

In one moment Prosper and Clari, 
oysters and impudence, fell out of his 
mind. His plan had succeeded—Park-lane 
was filled with a breeze from Lindenheim. 

It was just as well that he was at the 
head of the stairs. Celia had made the 
journey from Saragossa-row to Park-lane 
very bravely, or, at any rate, with the 
blank courage of despair. Her father’s 
daily bread depended on her finding work 
anyhow; and a lost chance would have 
been a sin. But, now that she was 
here, she suddenly felt more lost than 
when she first found herself at sea in 
Lindenheim. 


And, in spite of all the superlative 
excellence of Walter’s plan, her arrival 





was none the less a miracle. True, the 
mantilla had removed the main difficulty 
of her costume, and more completely than 
if she had known that people in Park-lane 
are not in the habit of dressing in that 
style. And even had she known it, it 
would have troubled her but little; for 
she knew only too well what had never 
even suggested itself to Walter—that, b 
the time Thursday arrived, not a half- 
penny would be left out of the six shillings 
for a needful pair of gloves and for a cab- 
fare one way, not to speak of the num- 
berless little things that the most ignorant 
of girls must have, before she can overstep 
the boundary between the Row and the 
Lane. The six shillings did somehow 
prove a widow's cruse—the widow being 
Mrs. Snow, who did not choose to have it 
on her conscience that the correspondent 
of countesses should starve before that 
rent was paid, for which a coronet on an 
envelope is ample security everywhere. 
Her simple mind was as much impressed 
-by such an emblem as if she kept a great 
hotel, or a shop in the West-end, where 
confidence in coronets is the first principle 
of trade. 

But, nevertheless, Celia no more 
dreamed in her heart of actually wearing 
the mantilla that evening than she 
dreamed of turning it into gold—an 
obvious way of keeping off the wolf a 
little longer that should surely have oc- 
curred to John March long ago, if he had 
not, indeed, put every last atom of his 
wits into the score. She could not walk 
in it dlone through the streets ; nor could 
she enter Quorne House with ungloved 
fingers. She sighed when Thursday 
morning came; but it was a sigh of relief 
that the dreaded chance had slipped away 
without any fault of her own. 

And then came the miracle. Was she 
indeed the godchild of a fairy ? 

No sooner had she needed a dress, than 
her penniless father produced from no- 
where a robe of lace fit for a queen of 
Spain. And then when the robe did not 
prove enough—lo! on the breakfast table 
lay a box containing no fewer than six 
pairs of white gloves—brought by a 
messenger who left no message; not even 
one from the skies. Yes, though; a note, 
in a strange hand, lay on the top of the 
gloves—a pumpkin, turned into a cab, 
would call for her at half-past eight. No 
mention, indeed, was made of a pumpkin, 
which would obviously have been one of 
Lord Quorne’s own prize cucumbers from 
Hinchford ; but it must have been a gourd 
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as surely as that the driver would be a 
transformed rat—the creatures abounded 
in the Row. 

The slipper of glass alone was omitted 
from her costume, when she stepped into 
the magic cab and left behind her her seat 
among theashes. Who had sent the gloves? 
Lady Quorne could not know her size; and 
they fitted her as if they had been made for 
her. Did they come with the mantilla ? 
Were they part of that mystery? But 
there was no good in wondering, and long 
before she had puzzled the matter out, her 
cab was among the carriages at the door 
of Quorne House in Park-lane. 

Thrice fortunate for her that she was 
dark and dark-eyed, so that she suited the 
mantilla. Foreign artists were common 
at Lady Quorne’s, and foreign artists may 
dress as they please, and do not always 
achieve the supreme taste that Made- 
moiselle Clari, however she might err in 
gastronomy, invariably showed in the 
matter of costume. That a girl who 


looked like a Spaniard should come in her. 
national dress was not strange there, how- 
ever remarkable it might be elsewhere ; 
and the mantilla has at least this merit, 
that it never looks really out of place 


anywhere. 

But Celia felt terribly alone; and the 
old shyness of Lindenheim came back in 
a flood over her. She placed herself behind 
some new arrivals, and followed them up- 
stairs. If only, as on that first day of 
Lindenheim 

Was every want that day to be supplied 
—every wish, before it was expressed, 
fulfilled? With the ubiquity which at 
Waaren had seemed to be part of his 
nature, which had there brought him 
always, and all at once, everywhere and 
wherever he was wanted, there he was 
now—Aht the head of the stairs, as ready 
to receive her as if he had been there for 
the very purpose. By sheer force of habit 
her shyness left her. And for her, too, a 
breeze from Lindenheim blew through 
Park-lane. 

“Tam so glad you are come,” he was 
saying. ‘Iwas getting afraid—but never 
mind. You will speak to Lady Quorne, 
of course; and then she will ask you to 
sing.” 

“But—all these people! 
know——’s 


I didn’t 
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“The more the better. It isn’t a Lin- 
denheim audience; half won’t listen, and 
those that do will think you first-rate, 
just because this is Lady Quorne’s. And 
you look—charmingly. So you've left 
Deepweald? Come and speak to Lady 
Quorne. I'll be your chaperon.” 

Celia suddenly felt a pair of eyes upon 
her; and she felt herself at her old trick 
of colouring. They were Prosper’s eyes ; 
and, in truth, they were regarding her 
strangely, and in a way that might make 
any girl colour iess with confusion than 
with anger. 

“* Mademoiselle is an artist?” he said to 
Walter. ‘ Permit me to be introduced to 
mademoiselle.” 

“Miss March—Monsieur Prosper,” said 
Walter, hastily and ungraciously. ‘“ Come; 
we will speak to Lady Quorne now.” 

“* Pardon—one moment,” said Prosper. 
“T forget not faces—I have met made- 
moiselle? In Spain? InItaly? No?” 

The door was getting crowded, and not 
easy to pass. Celia remembered the voice 
well enough—the first foreign voice she 
had ever heard—a memory of that day in 
Deepweald when Clari sang, which would 
always remain the first among all her 
memories. What had happened—what 
had not happened since then? She had 
lived; she had seen Clari face to face; 
she had known Walter; Deepweald had 
become a dream; her father had grown 
deaf; the wolf of hunger was upon them; 
“Finis” had been written to the score; and 
now she was speaking once more to the 
man who seemed to have opened the door 
to all these things, when he let her into 
the Shire Hall without paying. She fell 
a little behind Walter’s arm. All these 
things might be, but were no reason why 
Prosper’s eyes should so devour her, from 
her head to her heels. 

But his next words were the last to be 
expected as the outcome of such a stare. 

‘“* Mademoiselle wears face. It is mag- 
nificent, it is exquisite, it is superb, it is 
divine, it is very pretty.” 

** Come,” said Walter. 

And Celia, relieved, instead of fearful, 
followed him through the door into the 
world of Lady Quorne. 

“No; I forget not faces,” Prosper was 
saying to the door-post. “I have met La 
Mantilla in Spain? InItaly? Si!” 
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